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A Story from Life 


SOU never done hear ’bout 
Miss Chloe, my Lady 
Chloe? Lan’, chile! I 
‘lowed as how there 
wasn’t a man, woman 
nor ehile, No’th nor 
So’th, as hadn’t done 
hear what a angel Miss Chloe was, an’ 
how there wasn’t nowhar’ in Cherokee 
County so likely lookin’ a li’? miss as she, 
nor none that was so much loved. You 
set down thar on the woodbox, while I 
fetch out Marse John’s war eape an’ 
hang it over the back of the cheer. It’s 
gettin’ faded an’ full of wrinkles from all 
these years an’ years an’ years of lyin’ 
in the chest. I done take it out, an’ shake 
it, an’ polish up the buttons every Sat- 
urday sence My Lady done gone away, 
an’ jes’ ’fore I put it back into the chest 
again T feel in all the pockets to see if 
it’s sut’nly el’ar of dust, an’ I reckon I 
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evan smell rose leaves—the li'l’ yaller rose 
what went twinin’ up through the gyar- 
den, an’ over the po’eh in war days—an’ 
it mek’s me right lonesome fo’ my Li’l’ 
Lady. 

“You see from whar yo’s settin’, out 
through the eabin do’, the cellar of the 
ol house? You reckon you can ’magine 
the ol’ house, hitself, with them white, 
likely pillars to the front, an’ the wide, 
white do’ always open, an’ the long hall 
leadin’ to the back po’eh, an’ back of 
that—the gyarden? There don’ be no 
such gyardens nowadays. Why, honey, 
you could lose yo’self in the roses! Thar 
was red roses an’ pink roses an’ white 
roses an’ the sweet li’l’ yaller rose what 
went creepin’ an’ ecrawlin’ an’ smellin’ 
everywhere. An’ every month in the year 
there was vi’lets, an’ alongside the front 
po’ch, to one end, was nareissus, an’ 
alongside, to the other end, was lilies; 
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232 GOOD 
but she liked the li’l’ yaller rose bes’ of 
all, li’l’ Miss Chloe did. 

“You jes’ keep on lookin’! You’ll see 
her stan’in’ in the do’way of the ol’ 
house if you look right smart. 

“You ever see two li'l’ stars come 
shinin’ out’n the dark of the sky when 
you not ’speetin’ to see any light, shinin’ 
like they was Gord’s own torches? You 
ever see the sky all pink in the early 
mornin’ when only Marse Mockin’ Bird 
an’ the black trash’s out to see how pretty 
the day done begin? You ever see the 
woods in the early spring with the yaller 
jasmine twinin’ an’ wreathin’ an’ eurlin’ 
hitself in an’ aroun’ the ol’ trees what 
done sleep all winter till the jasmine 
come to wake them up an’ kiver them with 
gol’? Well, My Lady’s eyes was jes’ per- 
zactly like them stars, an’ My Lady’s 
cheeks was as pink as the sky in the early 
mornin’ of a pretty day, an’ My Lady’s 
hair was sho’ enough like the wreathin’, 
eurlin’ gol’ of the jasmine vine. 

“ Firs’ along, Miss Chloe was a lil’, li’l’ 
gal, playin’ with Marse John from the nex’ 
plantation. She used to wear a li'l’ white 
apern all tied in a big bow, an’ she never let 
anybody but jes’ me, her Mammy Lina, 
do that bow. Her eurls was all down in 
her eves, an’ when she come runnin’ in 
the house to show OI Miss an’ me some 
brier berries lil’ Marse John done fotch 
her, or some honeysuckle he done climb 
up an’ bre’k off for her, why, her eyes 
would jes’ be laughin’ more than her 
mouf, an’ you’d think that you’d shoved 
up the winder an’ let in a whole lot of 
shine jes’ to see li’l’ Miss Chloe stan’in’ 
there. 

“When Marse John went fishin’, My 
Lady went fishin’, too. When Marse 
John done go byah-footed, My Lady done 
take off her shoes an’ stockin’s an’ go 
byah-footed after him with her li’l’ white 
toes seratchin’ through the nettles, but she 
didn’t eyar. 

“Then they bof growed up. Marse 
John he went up to Richmon’ to school, 
but, come holiday time, he come back to 
the plantation, a lil’ bigger an’ a li'l’ 
browner, but the same Marse John, an’ 
still waitin? on My Lady. Miss Chloe 
done grow up micvhty shy. When her 
grandmother done let me bin’ up her yel- 
low curls in a net, an’ put some ruffles 
on her skirts to long them, it seemed as if 
Miss Chloe was jes’ perzactly like one 
of them yaller roses she loved to pick. 
Them roses was so fon’ of hidin’ under 
the eaves of the back po’ch, but when 
you foun’ one out, an’ took it from its 
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hidin’ place, it was all the sweeter for 
bein’ picked and hel’ close in yo’ han’. 

“ Well, come holiday time, Marse John 
would come ridin’ up to the gate, tar- 
bucket, tarbucket, on his gran’ nick-tail 
bay to ask Miss Chloe would she go 
trottin’ over yonder a piece with him, an’ 
she wouldn’t be ready. She’d keep him 
waitin’ mos’ an hour, maybe, while she 
put on her ridin’ frock, an’ then she’d 
have to kiss Ol’ Miss ’bout fifty times, but 
Marse John didn’t seem to min’. They’d 
ride off together down the road for a 
piece, she on one side, an’ he on the other. 
But when they come home, they’d be trot- 
tin’ right brisk side by side, an’ My 
Lady’s eyes would be shinin’er than ever 
when she come in. 

“My Lady never say whe’r or no she 
gwine marry Marse John. She never 
done tol’ Ol’ Miss an’ me if he talk to 
her ’feetionate; an’ she ain’ say he ever 
done kiss her, but I noticed she ain’ say 
he ain’. We all ’lowed so long as Li’l’ 
Miss was happy we ain’ got no eall to fret 
oursel’s. So Marse John went back to 
Richmon’ fo’ he las’ year’s schoolin’— 
an’ the war done break out. 

“The Yankees said as how they done 
mek up their min’s to free us. But mos’ 
of us was right comfortable jes’ like we 
was—plantin’ an’ reapin’, an’ waitin’ on 
the quality, an’ singin’ in the cabins when 
night drap down an’ the moon rise up 
over the pine fresh. We was rich then, 
an’ after we was po’. We hadn’t done 
asked fo’ no war. Fambly was set ’gainst 
fambly, an’ things began gettin’ mighty 
down on the plantations. Everybody was 
grievin’ sore, an’ you ain’ done see nothin’ 
but gettin’ ready fo’ war. There was 
cuttin’ an’ sewin’ an’ makin’ tents an’ 
rollin’ bandages an’ pullin’ lint. Only 
My Lady was happy an’ singin’ all day 
long. Marse John was ’spected home 
from sehool, an’ she couldn’t seem to 
rightly recognize that he was comin’ jes’ 
to enlist like all the other gen’lemen of 
the So’th. If she did rightly recognize, 
she didn’t let on. 

“Well, one evenin’—hit was seedin’- 
wheat time, an’ the country was all smoky 
hazy, but the gyardens was still bloomin® 
—Marse John come ridin’ up the lane an’ 
through the gate an’ straight to the po’ch. 
Ol Miss was comin’ fro’ the do’, jes’ as 
Marse John gallop in the yard, an’ she 
eyant see right well ‘cause it’s gettin’ 
dusk, but she said, ‘Is that you, John?’ 

“ An’ Marse John said, kin’ of low like, 
£Yes, ma’am!’ 

“Then Ol’ Miss come down the steps, 
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*** When Marse John went fishin’, My Lady went fishin’, too’’’ 


an’ look at Marse John stan’in’ there in the 
dusk. She look down at he war boots, an’ he 
s’o’d_ buckled at he side. Then she look up 
at he war cape hangin’ on he arm—an’ she 
tu’n white all of a sudden, jes’ like she done 
died. She didn’t say nothin’ fo’ a space. 
When she did speak, her voice was all trem- 
blin’. 

“¢ Why, John! she said, ‘1 think you goin’ 
to break my 1!’ Chloe’s heart !’ 

“Then Ol Miss turned to the do’, an’ she 
went in, an’ she ealled, ‘Chloe, chile! Come 
hyar, Chloe! John is waitin’ outside to say 
good-by to you.’ 

“My Lady come runnin’ in from the gyar- 
den with her han’s full of roses she been pickin’ 
fo’ the jars. 

“¢What’s that, Grandmother? John goin’?’ 
An’ her eyes filled up with tears, but she brush 
them away quick, an’ she went outside, laughin’. 

“Marse John was stan’in’ jes’ where Ol 
Miss done lef’ him, an’ he didn’t go up the 
steps to My Lady. When he saw her, he hol’ 
up he head, high, an’ he wait. Li’l’ Miss looked 
out fro’ the dusk jes’ like OV Miss done, and 
she saw Marse John’s new war eape—an’ it 
was done eut from blue eloth. 

“She waited, stan’in’ there a minute, with 
all the pink faded from her eheeks. 

Then she drap all her armful of yal- 

ler roses, an’ they done shatter on — 
the po’eh, an’ she start to go in. But 
Marse John jump up the steps. 


CHLOE 
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“*¢ Chloe, chile” he said, ‘won’ you tell of the Confed’raey!’ An’ with that she 
me good-by? Won’ you give me one rose went in, an’ she done shut the do’—an’ 


fo’ remembrance?’ Marse John got on he horse, an’ rode 
“But My Lady drew herself up right slow out the yard, an’ went to the war. 
stately, an’ she said, without a tear in her “You never had no ’sperience of the 


voice, ‘I have no roses for the enemies war? Law’, chile! I eyan see it all passin’ 
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before my ol’ eyes now; them Yankees 
comin’ down from Richmon’ an’ burnin’ 
the fenees an’ takin’ all the mules. Ol 
Miss done sell her bonds down to Charles- 
ton for Confed’rit money, an’ she done dis- 
cover after she sol’ them that it ain’ no 
good, Confed’rit money ain’, to buy mo’ 
mules. So, come seedin’-co’n time, there 
ain’ no mules to plow up the lan’, Our 
help don’ plant no eraps, an’ things get- 
tin’ mighty searee on our plantation. 

“ Nex’ year things was worse. No 
craps bein’ planted, no craps done come 
up. Ol Miss was that tuckered out with 
worryin’ she done take to her bed. My 
Lady done have to take the reins, an’ she 
had mighty hard work makin’ buckle an’ 
tongue meet. She never let on to Ol’ Miss, 
though. She’d smile an’ laugh fittin’ to 
kill herself when she’d take up OI’ Miss’s 
dinner tray, an’ there ain’ nothin’ on it 
exeept jes’ one aig an’ the bres’ of a 
chicken what was so lean it looked like it 
been through the swellin’s of Jordan. 

“But I notice when My Lady’s out in 
the kitchen part, wearin’ a big apern, an’ 
spoilin’ her pretty white han’s tryin’ to 
make simples an’ preserves an’ pastry 
like OV Miss always done, she ain’ 
laughin’ and she ain’ singin’ no more. 
Onee in a while she’d drap a tear on the 
pastry bo’d, an’ she done wipe it up right 
smart so nobody ’spicionate she wasn’t 
happy. She done neglee’ her flowers 
shameful an’ mos’ of all that yaller rose 
bush. She never done water it, an’ she 
never done prune it. I *low it would have 
clean dried up if I hadn’t tended to it. 

“Come evenin’ My Lady done set on 
the po’ch steps all alone lookin’ down the 
road. An’ one evenin’, when I was 
lightin’ the ean’les—only one ean’le now 
to a room, the ean’le box bein’ so empty— 
an’ somebody come ridin’ ‘long the road, 
tarbucket, tarbucket, through the dusk, 
My Lady give a li’l’ soun’ like she was 
ehokin’, and’ she done run in an’ up- 
stairs, an’ I hear her sobbin’ sof’ly in her 
room. 

“ We never had no sho’’nough word of 
Marse John—jes’ hearsays. Occasional, 
someone ’d ride by an’ tell us how Marse 
John’s bat’ry’s first in the takin’ of 
Charleston by Marse Sherman, an’ how he 
promoted to a leftenant, an’ then how they 
make him a eun’l in the wheat fiel’ one 
evenin’. One day he sent up for long- 
legged Ananias to come down to Charles- 
ton for to be his bodygyard, an’ then we 
don’ hear nothin’ no more. 

“Then it done happen! 

“You ever see one of them pretty days 
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what’s lef’ over in late January jes’ before 
the fros’ sets in an’ the mornin’ grows 
col’? One of them days when the sun 
shines right hot on’ the sand, an’ the 
niggars is out ditehin’ with their sunbon- 
nets on, an’ some late vi'lets is bloomin’ 
under the hedges, an’ maybe one li'l’ 
yaller rose, all by hitself on the vine, is 
peepin’ out from a shut-in corner? Then, 
towards evenin’, the sun goes behin’ a 
cloud, an’ the air gets heavier an’ heavier, 
an’ you hear Marse Thunder rollin’ an’ 
mutterin’ to himself over yonder. It was 
jes’ such a day. We all wasn’t ’lottin’ on 
the war. We was considerin’ how right 
peaceable a day we all had been havin’; 
when, all of a sudden, the thunder began 
gettin’ louder an’ louder, like as if the 
whole earth was goin’ to open an’ swal- 
low up the niggars. An’ we all reckoned 
it ain’ Marse Thunder. It am cannon! 
Then the fiel’ help come runnin’ in with 
their shovels, eryin’, ‘Marse Sherman! 
Marse Sherman an’ the Yankees done 
come yonder, marchin’ to the sea!’ 

“Oh, Gord! The hill was black with 
them! You could hear the eav’lry horses 
tarbucketin’ an’ tarbucketin’ along an’ the 
soun’ of the s’o’ds rattlin’, an’ the town 
niggars was all runnin’ out of the eabins 
into the yards an’ shoutin’ an’ singin’ 
‘Glory hallelujah, glory, glory!’ An’ the 
ones what wasn’t singin’ was predicti- 
fyin’. 

“On come Marse Sherman an’ his men 
all night long, jes’ like a line of black 
ants with the torches glowin’ against the 
sky the way hun’reds aw’ hun’reds of 
lightnin’ bugs would. Then the niggars 
began argifyin’, an’ some said as how 
they was goin’ to join the army, an’ they 
all marehed down the road like a line of 
crows, with their picks an’ their rakes 
an’ their axes an’ anything handy over 
their backs; but mos’ of our fiel’ help, 
an’ we all as waited on the house, ‘lowed 
we was goin’ to stay with our Ol’ Miss, 
an’ My Lady Chloe. 

“Then the town men marched up the 
hill, an’ the fightin’ began. The earth 
was rockin’ an’ splittin’ open apparent. 
Bat’ry after bat’ry come together, an’ 
vou could hear the hollerin’, like the help 
in the eo’n fiel’ shoutin’? when the har- 
vestin’s done. They kep’ on shootin’ an’ 
shootin’, an’ the amb’lanees began rollin’ 
down to the square chock full of dead an’ 
near-dead, an’ the niggars kep’ comin’ 
an’ comin’ out of the yards, hollerin’ 
‘Glory’ an’ movin’ on to join Marse 
Sherman’s army. 

“Well, near noon of the nex’ day, it 
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began to get still-like again, so we reck- 
oned we all was goin’ to eateh it. Mos’ly 
all the quality done hide themselves in the 
cellars, but Ol’ Miss an’ My Lady Chloe 
wouldn’t hide. Ol Miss got up out of 
bed, an’ she put on her bes’ dress an’ all 
the diamon’s she done got let’. Then she 
went downstairs, an’ she sat there right 
stately on the drawin’ room sofa, with 
My Lady Chloe alongside, hol’in’ her 
han’! I was hidin’ out behin’ the smoke- 
house, but when the maids run out, an’ 
tol’ me how OV Miss’s waitin’ for the 
Yankees jes’ like she ’spectin’ company, 
I rose up, too, an’ I put on my bes’ tur- 
ban, an’ I went in an’ stood behin’ Ol 
Miss. 

“We didn’t have long to wait. In a 
minute, the gyarden was as full of them 
low-down Yankees as a melon is chock 
full of — seeds, 
ridin’ against one 
another, an’ yel- 
li’ an’ cussin’ 
an’ swarmin’ like 
bees in mo- 
lasses jug. Up 
the steps they 
e¢ome pourin’, av’ 
they say they 
goin’ to seareh 
the house for Ad 
val’bles, an’ they j 
open the front 
do’ without 
knockin’, an’ they 
done bust into 
the drawin’ room. 
Miss 
stood up mighty 
dignified, an’ put 
out her two han’s 
pleadin’ like, but 
it don’ make no 
difference. They 
done 
diamon’s, an’ one 
of the Yankees 
start to pull the 
rings off her fin- 


he come in the drawin’ room an’ he laid 
a long blue war cape over the back of 
OV Miss’s sofa. 

“*The Cun’l’s compliments, he said. 
‘An’ he ain’ able to come hisself to look 
after things, but he sen’ he war eape to 
be lef? in this house with the unner- 
stan’in’ that he deman’s protection for 
the ladies what lives here.’ 

“ Nothin’ but a ol’ blue war eape with 
a hole in one side lef? by a bullet! But 
them Yankees, when they saw it, jes’ 
slunk away, an’ down the po’eh, an’ out 
the gyarden. The head off’ecer waited 
till the las’ Yankee had gone, an’ then 
he bowed very low to OI Miss, an’ he 
said, ‘I deeply ’pologize, Madam, for 
these outrages. The men shall be dis- 
ciplined.’ Then the head off’cer went too. 
“Ol Miss done swoon away when the 

trubble was over an’ she 
knowed the harm she 
done fear for Miss Chloe 
ain’ happen. We. all 
carried her back to her 
room aw give her eor- 
dial, an’ she come to, 
right smart, but it was 
tea time before I done 
realize that My Lady 


' ain’ nowhere about. I 
A’ looked for her, an’ I 
\\ looked, an’ I looked. She 
ain’ on the po’ch an’ 


gers. Then an- “** My Lady wouldn't cyarry no big bokay—jes’ one single, yaller rose’” 


other see My 
Lady Chloe sittin’ there so white an’ 
seared. 

“* Look-a-hyar, he said; ‘here’s a 
sweet li’l’ bird!’ An’ he swaggered up to 
My Lady, an’ make like he’s goin’ to kiss 
her, but he ain’! 

“Somebody in the hall done shout, 
‘Stop, you eur!’ 

“An’ I see our long-legged Ananias 
pushin’ his way through the Yankees, an’ 


she ain’ in the house, an’ I done begin 
to have the misery about my li'l’ Chloe, 
when I heard a sort of soun’ from 
the gyarden, a li'l’ eryin’ soun’. So I 
wen’ down the path, right still, an’ there 
I see Miss Chloe. She was sittin’ on the 
garden beneh un’er the yaller rose bush, 
an’ she was hol’in’ Marse John’s blue 
war cape on her lap while she pinned a 
yaller rose to it jes’ over the hole what 
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the bullet had lef’. Then she took the 
cape in her two arms, an’ she hel’ it close 
to her bosom, an’ she rocked it an’ she 
pompered it jes’ like you would a baby— 
an’ all the time sobbin’ an’ sobbin’ an’ 
sobbin’. 

“My po’ sweet li’l’ Miss Chloe! 

“Firs’ along I reckoned I’d go an’ 
comfor’ her like I used to when she was 
a lil’ girl an’ done bust her dolls, but 
there was somethin’ in the soun’ of her 
sobbin’ made me ’low it wouldn’t do no 
good for me totry. Then I thought in my 
min’ as how Ol’ Miss was in bed, an’ the 
house servants was nothin’ but po’ trash, 
an’ there ain’ nobody but me to do any- 
thin’—an’ I said to myself, ‘Mammy 
Lina, you done got to go over yonder an’ 
fin’ Marse John an’ give him a right smart 
tongue lashin’ for makin’ li’l’ Miss Chloe 
ery!’ 

“So I started out in the dark, through 
the yard an’ down the road an’ towards 
yonder where Marse Sherman done pitch 
he tents. 

“T saw the soldiers alongside the road 
look at me, an’ they done holler that I 
eyant go that way, but I jes’ walked on 
mighty ‘terminated, with my head up 
high, an’ nobody done stop me. Pres- 
’n’ly I saw some tents pitched in a oat 
fiel’, and further along some bigger tents, 
so I reckon Marse Sherman’s livin’ in 
one of them large-sized tents, an’ Marse 
John nex’ do’, prob’ly. So I pushed 
along further yet. 

“ Somebody called ‘ Halt!’ But I ain’ 
goin’ to ‘halt’ for no low-down Yankee 
trash. Then somebody else called ‘ Halt!’ 
again, powerful loud, an’ made like they 
was goin’ to eatch me by my apern, but 
I turned roun’, stately, an’ I said, ‘ What 
you inten’, you po’ trash from the No’th, 
by ketchin’ holt of Mammy Lina?’ So 
they let go their holt, an’ I pushed along 
till I came to a sent’nal pacin’ up an’ 
down. 

“*Ts this here Marse Sherman’s tent?’ 
I said. 

“ Then I looked inside. There sat Marse 
John in blue an’ gol’ lace. He was 
settin’ at a table, goin’ over papers with 
Marse Sherman, an’ he looked ol’ an’ 
tired-like. 

“ The sent’nal tried mighty hard to haul 
me back, but I broke loose, an’ I went in, 
an’ I made a bow to Marse Sherman. 

“Then I done forgot all about how 
they’d made Marse John into a_sho’- 
’nough cun’l. I only recollected how he 
used to look when he was a li’l’ boy, an’ 


took My Lady too far byah-footed through 
the nettles an’ I used to seol’ him right 
smart when he brought her in. So I went 
up to him an’ I said, ‘ Ain’ you ’shamed 
of yo’self, Marse John? What you mean 
by makin’ My Lady Chloe ery? She’s 
settin’ in the gyarden, hol’in’ your war 
cape an’ cryin’ fit to kill herself. You 
come right along home, Marse John, an’ 
comfor’ My Lady!’ 

“Marse John jumped up. ‘Mammy 
Lina! What you mean?’ he axed. 

“ An’ Marse Sherman looked up from 
he writin’, an’ he said, with a twitchin’ 
in the corners of he mouf, ‘ This seems to 
have been an even greater vict’ry for the 
No’th, Cun’l, than ours of today. I ean 
’spense with your services for an hour or 
so while you conclude the affair with Miss 
Chloe.’ 

“TI don’ know rightly jes’ what hap- 
pened in the gyarden that evenin’. Marse 
John wen’ across the fiel’s so fas’ I 
couldn’t keep up behin’ him. But I 
*spicionated, for I see him an’ My Lady 
walkin’ han’ in han’ when I did get home, 
an’ My Lady’s eyes was shinin’ like them 
two stars again, an’ her cheeks was right 
pretty an’ pink. 

“No, there ain’ much more to tell. The 
war broke up toreckly Marse Sherman got 
to the sea, an’ then Marse John come 
back, an’ we all done have a gran’ weddin’ 
in the gyarden. It was rose time, but 
My Lady wouldn’t eyarry no big bokay— 
jes’ one single, yaller rose. 

“She was jes’ as happy as a bird for 
a year, laughin’ an’ singin’ in the ol’ 
house. Maybe it was because she couldn’ 
stan’ such a heap of joy that she done 
lef’? we all when li’l’, li’? Miss Chloe was 
bo’n. Then Marse John went No’th to 
the city, an’ ol’ Miss done die, an’ the 
ol’ house done shatter. 

‘They all want me to go No’th, too. 
They all done write for me to come, but I 
reckon I’m too ol’ to go. I ’low I'll jes’ 
keep on livin’ here where I cyan set on 
the cabin step an’ keep an eye on things. 

“Yes, that vine growed from a slip 
of the same yaller rose. I stuck it in 
there by the do’ nigh on twenty years 
ago, an’ it done bloom an’ bloom an’ grow 
right smart ever sence. 

“Don’ get up, honey. I’m right com- 
plimented to have you stay a li'l’ longer. 
Set right where you are on the wood box. 
T’ll be back tereckly. I jes’ want to roll 
up Marse John’s war cape an’ put it back 
in the chest.” 
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Some College Girl Follies 


By a Mother 


acts ere gathered from members of the faculties of several of the colleges for 
recent. years, and from students at Wellesley, Radcliffe Wells. Bryn 


Mawr, ‘Mount Holyoke, Smith and Vassar. The 


ES, F WE glance at the col- 
Ay lege of twenty-five or 
even fifteen years ago 
we shall find its life 
quite different from that 
in the colleges of today. 
The change has come 
ibout because we have overloaded our ecol- 
leges with a elass to whom intellectual 
work is a tale that is out of season.” 
So writes a sane, calm woman in a recent 
college magazine from the standpoint of 
a professor. Her words are added to 
those written recently in various periodi- 
cals by college presidents, members of the 
faculty and onlookers, all of them ealling 
attention to the fact that times have 
changed, that colleges are no longer places 
for serious edueation only, and that cer- 
tain deplorable tendencies have erept into 
both men’s and women’s schools. A note 
of warning has been sounded that we 
stop where we are and consider. 

The faults toward which college girls 
incline are three: extravagance in expen- 
diture and dress; carelessness of health; 
and lack of preparation for wise adult 
living. As to the first, the allowance of 
a girl is everywhere far larger than it 
was a decade ago; so much is admitted 
by all. The girls in one college said that 
from personal observation the usual al- 
lowance was from fifteen to twenty-five 
dollars a month; many spent more; some 
few, three thousand a year. Many spent 
less, but had to practice economy rather 
rigidly. The wife of a professional man 
of comparatively small income said her 
daughter spent twelve hundred dollars 
a year for everything, ineluding her 
clothes, and that most girls she knew 
spent that. 

The girls with small allowances—and 
these are in the majority—find themselves 
handicapped, undoubtedly. Club dues, 
house dues, laundry, tickets to this or 
that, afternoon teas at a tea room, drives, 
an occasional afternoon in town and small 
gifts of flowers, all count up appallingly, 
and a girl who is distinctly “ in the swim,” 
or, in other words, is a popular, prom- 
inent girl, finds it diffienlt to manage 


with only limited means. Usually an al- 
lowanece depends somewhat on the style 
of living at home. Extravagance there 
means extravagance at college; and yet 
often the girl is furnished with an income 
out of all proportion to what the family 
ean afford. Not only in the ease of the 
very rich girl is the allowance larger than 
it should be, but with the poorer classes 
as well. 

The larger the allowance, of course, 
the greater the tendency to spend it 
recklessly; even the girl with little some- 
times feels so keenly the pressure of 
spending on all sides that she foolishly 
runs bills here and there, till at the end 
of the year she finds herself involved often 
to a serious amount. There is extrava- 
gance in small ways rather than in large 
on all sides in every college, and a wave 
of desire for luxuries quite in keeping 
with that larger wave which is sweeping 
over the country. 

As to dress, there are still some col- 
leges where this counts for little, notably 
one among the hills in rather a remote 
spot. Perhaps here it is too little thought 
of, since a certain training in clothing is 
part of every woman’s edueation. But 
in most colleges quite the opposite is true. 
Take, for illustration, one small detail, 
that of the jackets and coats a girl needs. 
Once one jacket, to be worn with her 
street suit in winter and one for spring, 
would have been enough. Today she 
needs not only those two to begin with, 
but a long coat to wear over dresses with- 
out jackets, a sweater to run about in, a 
white coat to go with white skirts and 
one of colored linen to match a skirt of 
the same, an evening coat for winter and 
another for spring and fall and an ulster 
for extreme winter days. All these are 
in addition to the mackintosh, which is a 
necessity, and the fur coat, which is a 
luxury. 

A girl’s evening frocks are usually 
simple. For dinner dresses she has organ- 
dies or foulards, or some light and inex- 
pensive gowns; but in spite of this sim- 
plicity she has other and far different 
dresses at times. A visit to afternoun 
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chapel exercises on Sunday reveals cer- 
tain of these in some colleges; at others, 
one sees them on Saturday night at col- 
lege restaurants and tea rooms, or at 
small dances, or the Junior Prom. One 
visitor, seeing gorgeous beings in pale 
pink and blue messaline gowns and ex- 
quisite evening cloaks come drifting in, 
inquired, in puzzled tones, how these things 
could be. She was told that the girls 
were in the upper classes and “ out” 
when at home, and so on gala occasions 
they dressed accordingly. “ And,” added 
the member of the faculty to whom she 
spoke, “ you must remember that such 
satins are cheap nowadays!” But in spite 
of that fact, such dressing was extrava- 
gant for any girl at college, and would be 
if the gowns cost nothing at all. 

But it is at commencement, class day 
and the like that one sees the really costly 
clothes. At one class day the wife of a 
young professor who knew the girls well 
and was intimate with their clothes, 
pointed out dress after dress which she 
knew to be imported and which though 
apparently simple enough, was hand em- 
broidere? and lace trimmed till its cost 
came up to more than a hundred dollars. 
“But,” she added, “the girls. keep them 
for their teas the next winter at home, so 
after all they are not so extremely expen- 
sive.” But the ultimate use of the gown 
is beside the point; it is its appearance 
at all at a college funetion which is 
wrong. 

Jewelry is not seen on the campus or 
in recitation any more than costly dress, 
but often it is owned by the girls in 
greater values than one would guess. 
There are rings and bracelets which have 
cost large sums, and especially there are 
graduation presents from home which are 
amazing An expensive diamond ring is 
not rarely given, and there are other 
things which cost as much to which a girl 
looks forward, and which other girls 
envy, and try and persuade their parents 
to duplicate. 

A certain professor said to the writer 
that she knew at least one girl in col- 
lege who owned a string of real pearls, 
and deprecated her having them. This 
was repeated to a junior, who burst out 
laughing, and explained that she could 
eount among her friends at least five 
who owned strings of pearls also! 

As to the extravagant giving of flowers 
by girls to one another, especially at class 
and fraternity elections, that is often a 
serious matter. A newly made junior 
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president received so many that two rooms 
were lined with them, and the photograph 
taken for her showed what resembled the 
interior of a florist’s shop; and this was 
by no means an unusual amount for one 
to receive. The term bills ‘for flowers 
are frequently out of all proportion to the 
legitimate expenses of a student. 

The second great fault of the college 
girl is carelessness of her health. The 
amount of eating of foolish things be- 
tween meals is incredible; there is after- 
noon tea constantly, with fudge and cake; 
lunches at tea rooms; trips into the coun- 
try to farmhouses for pie and other indi- 
gestibles; salads and ices at odd hours and 
five-pound boxes of candy. It is not that 
college food is scanty or unappetizing, 
but that the eating habit seems too strong 
to be resisted. : 

One graduate, deploring this fact, said 
that she had so broken down her digestion 
in college that she had never recovered 
from it, though she had been out ten 
years. Another said she could name six 
girls she knew who had been in sanita- 
riums for treatment for stomach troubles 
induced by college life. 

The dress of many a girl is far from 
being hygienic. “A mother arrived on a 
visit to her college daughter on a bitter 
winter’s day, and was met by the girl 
at the train in low shoes with transparent 
stockings, a delicate lingerie blouse show- 
ing that no warm underwear was beneath, 
no hat and a light jacket flying open at 
the throat. “I just cried,” said the 
mother, simply. This is no unusual ease. 
Underflannels are apparently things of the 
past; low shoes are worn in all weathers; 
rubbers are tabooed by many girls alto- 
gether. There is no reason to be confident 
that any girl is warm at any time in cold 
weather; and it is tolerably certain that 
continued chilling of the blood lowers the 
vitality dangerously. 

But worse than these two physical han- 
dieaps is another—that of the nervous 
strain the college girl lives under. And 
this is not because her studies are so 
difficult and exacting, but rather because 
of what she adds to her studies—basket 
ball, hockey, tennis; the glee club, the 
mandolin elub, the French and German 
clubs; the literary societies; the fraterni- 
ties; the work on literary magazines; the 


‘little plays so frequently given by socie- 


ties; the meetings in connection with 
social settlements and other benevolent or 
religious associations; the teas and sup- 
pers; and, worst of all because the most 
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taxing, the senior dramaties which cap 
the climax of fatigue. ‘These are but 
some of the things which make college life 
one round of excitement and strain. No 
college escapes altogether; it is greater 
at one than another, but all permit too 
much pressure upon the girls. “ At least 
one-third of all our students habitually 
overdo,” regretfully remarked one dean; 
but it was not one-third, but three-thirds, 
who were guilty. 

The stories the students tell of them- 
selves would be unbelievable if they were 
not indorsed by other students than those 
interested. One girl at a college where 
the “ten o’elock rule” was not enforeed, 
said that for two weeks she sat up every 
night till twelve o’clock going to this or 
that affair, and then wrapped a_ wet 
towel around her head and studied till 
two. “After that,’ she added, “1 had 
appendicitis 

A senior in a small conservative col- 
lege said that for two months she was 
unable to open a text book, beeause she 
had a leading part in the dramaties, and 
had either to study that or to rehearse. 
Another girl said, “I found I could not 
both do good college work and yet have 
a good time; so I deliberately decided to 
do outside things, and study only enough 
to keep from being sent home.” Whether 
from so-ealled necessity or from foolish 
choice, the strain of lessons and all the 
“outside things” together is too much; 
so far too much that many a girl breaks 
down under it and drops out a week now 
and then for rest at some quiet place, and 
many of those who stay in college look 
tired out when apparently there is no 
reason for it. Even where the ten o’elock 
rule is enforced this is true; perhaps there 
the pressure is worse because the fact 
that the girls have so much sleep is pre- 
sumed upon. Certainly the strain is far 
too great for young, growing women. 

“T have to spend all my vacations rest- 
ing instead of having a good time,” eom- 
plained one girl. “TI go home just tired 
out each year!” Recently at a gathering 
of girls at home for vacation the question 
was passed around: “ Would you send a 
daughter to college?” and each one slowly 
answered, with real regret: “ No; I think 
college life is too hard.” Not college 
work, notice, but what is known nowadays 
as college life—the ceaseless activity one 
must endure. 

This brings us naturally to the third 
point; that these things in college unfit 
a girl for mature life. That is, that the 


restlessness and extravagance produce a 
certain state of feverishness incompatible 
with simple, earnest living afterwards. 
Either a desire for perpetual excitement 
and change is the result or else a reaction 
toward nervous exhaustion and languor. 
A lack of poise is noticeable in many a 
college girl who has for four years led a 
life of over-stimulation and exertion, and 
since the girl of today is the home maker 
and mother of tomorrow, this last is the 
most serious fault of the three. 

So much for the situation, and it is not 
exaggerated one whit. Where lies the’ 
responsibility? At first thought the 
parents of the students with one voice 
would answer, “ With the faculty. It is 
to them we commit the girls, and they 
ean rule them as they will.” But this 
the faculty deny. They say: “ We have 
a certain standard of scholarship to which 
the students must come; we insist on 
certain general lines of conduct and have 
a few prohibitions, such as that no girl 
ean engage in athleties or dramaties whose 
standing is low, or can run up bills and 
not pay them, and so on. Beyond this 
we cannot go; the girls are supposed to 
be old enough to take care of themselves 
and wise enough to behave properly when 
they enter our doors.” 

“But they are not,” mothers argue; 
“they need care and training; the house 
matrons have little authority, but surely 
the faculty have.” 

“Tt is impossible for us to interfere,” 
the faculty reply. “We admit all you 
say; many students are extravagant in 
spending money and in dress; many 
overdo physically; some leave college unfit 
for life. But the fault for these things 
lies not with us, but with the mothers.” 

That is the point to notice. The fault 
lies with the mothers! Such an aceusa- 
tion, coming soberly from such a source, 
cannot be lightly overlooked. Is it true 
that the mothers are responsible for the 
faults which exist at our colleges? On 
the point of extravagance in spending 
money it is certainly true that if a girl 
has not learned the value of money at 
home her training has been lacking in 
some way. But if she knows that her 
father’s income is limited and sending her 
to college is difficult, she will naturally 
be eareful in her expenditure. If nothing 
is said about the need of economy, she is 
possibly reckless. 

But how about the girl with a rich 
father who does not limit her, and who 
perhaps squanders any amount on costly 
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clothes, lunches, flowers, candy and 
theater tickets? Undoubtedly there her 
mother is to blame. She has not taught 
her daughter that ostentatious dress is 
vulgar and that it is wrong to spend 
money foolishly on trifles and whatever 
is the youthful and feminine counterpart 
of “riotous living.” 

As to the social side of college life and 
its extravagances, here, too, mothers are 
often to blame if their daughters overdo. 
Frequently a girl without much position 
in the community in which she lives, is 
sent to college on purpose to form ac- 
quaintances who may help her up in the 
world, and her mother says, directly or 
indirectly, “ Now is your chance! Cul- 
tivate friends who will be of use to you 
later on!” Instead of that if she would 
say, “Do not try and get into this or 
that; study faithfully and be natural and 
simple and everything you ought to have 
will come to you,” she would have a far 
better influence upon her daughter. It 
is a well-known fact that many mothers 
are more ambitious that their girls should 
be president of this or that society, or be 
taken into some desirable fraternity or 
house, or be leader of the glee club or 
star of dramatics, than that.they should 
be or do anything really worth while. 

As to the health of the college girl, 
a mother may or may not be responsible 
for the lack of care given to it. Some- 
times a girl is provided with warm cloth- 
ing, which, beeause fashion is against it, 
she will not wear. She chooses to have 
low shoes instead of high because the 
other girls wear them; she exhausts her- 
self playing violent basket ball against 
her mother’s wishes, because she has “ the 
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true college spirit ’—that intangible some- 
thing which does as much harm as good. 
Probably most mothers caution their 
daughters not to eat between meals, not 
to exercise too hard, not to sit up at night. 
It is usually not because a student does 
not know any better, but because she is 
willful, that her health suffers; and so she, 
not her mother, is responsible in a final 
decision. 

As to the third fault of college life, here 
it is difficult to generalize. Let us sup- 
pose that a girl goes away from home 
untrained in economy and is given too 
large an allowance. Suppose she is sup- 
plied with an overabundance of costly 
clothes; suppose she is urged to “ get all 
she can out of college life;’’ suppose she 
is left practically unguided by advice in 
every way. When she comes home ecare- 
less, extravagant, restless, tired out, with 
worn nerves and impaired digestion, with 
a longing for a life of excitement and 
enjoyment, then who is to blame? 

We do not wish to have our girls over- 
serious; to have them study all the time 
and to keep down all their young gayety. 
Rather, we want them to have everything 
that is desirable in the way of good 
times, and with only a reasonable amount 
of work. The aim of a college course 
should be, first, character; second, health; 
third, an education. We want our daugh- 
ters to graduate strong in body, clear of 
mind and with ideals and _ purposes 
healthy and hopeful. Who is to start 
them on the right track to bring this 
about? If the faeulty cannot do it— 
and they eannot—does not the respon- 
sibility lie with the mother behind the 
girl? 


Where God Is 


By Martha G. D. Bianchi 


Not only in the meetinghouse 
That tops a windy hill, 

Where droning psalm and discourse long 
Warn of His awful will; 

Nor in the hushed cathedral gloom 
Replete with mystic sign, 

’Mid kneeling worshipers devout, 
We hear the -heart divine. 


But when the twilight sets a star 
On heaven’s amber rim, 

When oceans rave or tempests roar 
Their first creation’s hymn; 

In some undreamed of providence, 
Or mortal contact dear, 

In some lone last extremity— 
We find his presence near! 
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Mrs O’ Reilly’s Coat of Arms 


By Mary Gibbons Cooper 


N’ IS it yerself, Mrs 
Kelly! Come right 
in, for I’m glad to see 
ye, it’s that lonely I 
am with the childther 
rr) away at school these 

NOS six months. Take 

aff yer things an’ we’ll be havin’ the nice 

cozy time with a cup o’ tay.” 

Mrs Kelly, after a proper show of re- 
luetanee, allowed herself to be divested of 
her wraps and Mrs O’Reilly hospitably 
drew up a luxurious armehair before the 
fire for her guest. 

“Sure, [I just come to be makin’ me 
par-r-ty call,” protested Mrs Kelly, “ but 
wan ean niver get away from the likes 
o’ you with yer coaxin’ ways! My, but 
the foine time we did be havin’ at the 
par-r-ty !” she continued, as she seated her- 
self and stretched her chilled hands 
toward the cheerful blaze. “ The folks 
is very grand that ye’re acquainted with 
since yer husband’s got rich through him 
bein’ political boss. But it’s the good 
heart ye have not to disown yer humble 
fri’nds that stood by ye in the old days, 
Would ye be takin’ it to heart, Mary 
O’Reilly, if I axed ye where do ye be 
gettin’ the coat av ar-r-ms on the invita- 
tions ye sint out?” 

Mrs O’Reilly smiled knowingly as she 
poured a cup of tea for her visitor, and 
waited to find whether it was properly 
sweetened; then she said: “Sure, Mrs 
Kelly, it’s only too glad I'll be to tell ye, 
that ye may know I come by it honest— 
though I wanted it that bad, I don’t deny 
but what I might ’av’ sthretched a point 
in ease I couldn’t ’av’ got it through me 
own noble blood.” 

At the surprising news implied in these 
words, a skeptical ray darted from Mrs 
Kelly’s eyes, but was quickly veiled as she 
dropped her lids and quietly waited for 
further information. 

“Well,” proceeded Mrs O'Reilly, “ ye 
see, my oldest gur-r-l1 wuz coaxin’ me in 
her last letther to get a coat av ar-r-ms on 
me station’ry, ’eause she said the swell 
gur-r-ls in the school wuz havin’ their coat 
av ar-r-ms, an’ she wanted wan, too. So 
when I read the letther to Tom, he sez, 
‘Well, why don’t ye get wan?’ he sez. 
‘I don’t see how I can get wan, an’ get 


it honest,’ I sez, ‘ when I haven’t got the 
noble ancisthry in me blood,’ I sez.” 

Mrs Kelly coughed delicately behind 
her hand, and carefully set her empty eup 
down upon the little table at her side. 

“But O’Reilly sez,” continued the nar- 
rator, “‘Niver ye mind about gettin’ it 
honest, so ye get wan,’ he sez. ‘ When, 
a man makes tin or twinty millyons in 
oil, does anny wan inquire if he got it 
honest? Not on yer life!’ he sez. ‘ But 
they ar-r-e quite willin’ and proud to ride 
in his autymobile an’ eat his grand din- 
ners,’ he sez; ‘so don’t ye worrit yerself 
about annywan’s axin’ ye if ye got yer 
coat av ar-r-ms honest or not. Then I 
said, ‘ How was I goin’ to be gettin’ it, an’ 
me not knowin’ the fur-r-st thing to do?’ 
So he tould me to go into town an’ ax his 
lawyer to give me the address of a giny- 
ologist—thim’s the wans that makes a 
business av huntin’ up folks’ ancisthry— 
an’ afther me seein’ his stock, to pick out 
annything I liked.” 

Mrs O’Reilly paused for breath and a 
sip or two of tea from the eup in her 
hand, then continued her recital. 

“So, takin’ me check book—for I 
couldn’t tell how much money ’twould 
cost me befure I got through, an’ feared 
the wan check mightn’t be enough—T left 
on an airly marnin’ thrain for the city. 
The lawyers wuz very kind to me an’ 
found me the address av a ginyologist— 
the finest man ye iver see, too. He was 
that po-lite to me, ye’d ’av’ thought he 
deticted me noble blood the minute he 
laid eyes on me; an’, to tell the truth, he 
did that same, an’ me not even knowin’ 
I had anny noble ancisthry flowin’ in me 
veins !” 

At this juncture Mrs Kelly opened her 
mouth to speak, but as her eyes took in 
the gorgeousness of her surroundings, she 
apparently reconsidered and remained a 
quiet and interested listener. 

“When I tould the man what it was I 
wanted, he sez, without even axin’ me 
name, ‘I would infer ye’re av Irish ix- 
thraction,’ he sez. ‘I ean read it in the 
noble liniments av yer face,’ he sez. Now, 
wouldn’t that make ye wondher, an’ he 
niver knowin’ who I was at all! Anny 
ord’n’ry man might ’av’ taken me for a 
frog-eatin’ Frinechman, just as like. Av 
course his high opinion av me looks nat- 
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urally made me feel that proud, but I 
thought it me dooty to ondesaive him 
about me ancisthry, for I supposed he 
was mistaken in that, though he was right 
as to me nationality, thrue enough. But— 

’u’d ye belave it, Mrs Kelly ?-—he showed 
me by the books, that couldn’t lie, ye 
know, that ’twas me was the one to be 
mistakin’ in thinkin’ I wuz not av noble 
origin, an’ I wuz that dazed at fur-r-st I 
could hardly think it wuz meself, Mary 
O’Reilly, an’ not some wan else sittin’ 
there !” 

After a moment in which to allow the 
full significance of this to sink into the 
mind of the listener, Mrs O'Reilly pro- 
ceeded. 

“The man then axed me me maiden 
name, an’ when I tould him it wuz 
O’Connor, he took the printed books with 
hundhreds an’ hundhreds av names, an’ 
showed me away back in the airly cin- 
turies, the name av O’Connor, as Lord 
in County Clare; an’ even the name av 
O’Reilly wuz there—a chief in the airly 
ages, he sez.” ‘ 

At this juncture the speaker paused, 
and laying a hand on her visitor’s knee, 
said, in a mysterious tone of voice, “ An’ 
what do you think av this now, Mrs 
Kelly—what do ye think av this? The 
ginyologist tould me f’r a truth that it 
wuz the Irish langwidge that Adam spoke 
in the garden av Eden. ‘It’s thrue, Mrs 
O’Reilly,’ he sez, ‘ f’r the potes have sung 
about it, an’ the most noted scholars 
hould it for their the’ry,’ he sez, ‘ though 
it’s likely been changed some,’ he sez, 
‘since Adam spoke it in Eden.’ 

“ An’ another thing ye’d hardly be- 
lave, Mrs Kelly, he showed me how the 


NE of our subscribers, the mother 
of several children, after spending 
a summer boarding with a farm 
family, writes the Editor an urgent ap- 
peal to extend education in the rudiments 
of housekeeping and the care of children 
among the people of the rural districts. 
Could this contributor have boarded 
awhile with some city or suburban family, 
she might, perhaps, have encountered 
ways very like those she found on the 
farm. Following is an extract from her 
letter. touching on these points: 
“T wish you could reach the country 
housekeepers. The waste in this house 
horrifies me, yet the cooking is poor, so 


Irish had deseinded sthraight from wan 
av Noah’s sons—Jayphet, I think wuz 
the name. An’ I sez to him, I sez, ‘ Well, 
I am thankful an’ proud to know that L 
wuzn’t descinded from anny av thim 
wicked folks that wuz desthroyed by the 
flood,’ I sez. An’ he sez, ‘ Don’t be givin’ 
yerself anny onaisiness on that score, Mrs 
O'Reilly,’ he sez, ‘for ye have a grand 
and noble pedygree, an’ ye can take yer 
choice av a coat av ar-r-ms from aither 
the O’Connors or the O’Reillys,’ he sez.” 

By this time the expression of inere- 
dulity which was at first to be seen on the 
face of Mrs Kelly had begun to give 
way to astonishment, followed at last by 
believing wonder, and she ventured to 
interrupt her hostess. 

“C’u’d ye tell me, now, if ye saw the 
name -av Kelly, or me maiden name, Me- 
Carthy, amongst the hundhreds av names 
ye said wuz in the book?” she eagerly 
inquired. 

“Well, now,” responded Mrs O'Reilly, 
“T niver thought to look, for me head 
wuz so dazed with the idee av me own 
foine ancisthry that I wuzn’t thinkin’ 
av annywan else, but if ye give the man 
fifty dollars he’ll tell ye ‘all about it, an’ 
like as not ye’d find ye'’d been havin’ 
noble blood in ye all these years.’ 

“ Noble blood, noble blood !” echoed Mrs 
Kelly, in a wistful tone, as she rose to 
take her leave. “Sure, an’ I'd like to 
know if I had ut, but fifty dollars ’ud 
buy a lot o’ potaties, an’ I do be thinkin’ 
it’s not much eredit the butcher ’ud be 
givin’ me on the strength o’ me foine 
ancisthry; but good luck to ye, Mary 
O’Reilly, wid yer own.” 


that with this fearful consumption there 
is not an adequate supply of nutrition. 
There is fully as much oatmeal left in 
the kettle as is served at the table for 
breakfast. We have cake, pie and cook- 
ies ev@ry morning. 

“The owner of the place presses my 
children to eat pie at night. They all 
talk of my children’s unusual size, yet 
when I forbid the children to eat pickles 
and other injurious foods, I see the fam- 
ily exchange glances at my cruelty. 
Babies six months old get bread soaked 
in hot water. These people read; they 
have several magazines.” 
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Advice to 


By T. W. 


MAN who conducts a model em- 

ployment agency in New York 

City offers this counsel to employ- 
ers: “Recognize that servants are working 
at a trade; pay the experts by the hour; 
give them the best labor-saving inven- 
tions; clearly define their duties; don’t 
order suppers after the hired girl has 
ended her day’s work; eliminate the talk 
about social superiority, and recognize 
the servant as a human being worthy of 
consideration; teach ignorant mistresses 
that caprice is not popular with the 
women who sell their time for specific 
duties.” 

It is not sufficient answer for any em- 
ployer to allege that, in the servant’s 
home in the “ old country,” the pigs lived 
in the kitehen. Good, plain food, clean 
living rooms which are well lighted, 
warmed and aired, good beds and clean 
bedding, bathing facilities and extra time 
free, are among the ordinary rights for 
which every servant in this country 
should stipulate when making an engage- 
ment; they should not be classed as 
special privileges. 

To these the employer may graciously 
add, with or without the servant’s re- 
quest, medical care, use of books and 
magazines, use of sewing machine, occa- 
sional tickets to entertainments and gifts 
of discarded garments. On the other 
hand, the breaking of dishes due to reck- 
lessness or extreme carelessness may rea- 
sonably be deducted from wages; ex- 
cessive church going may be objected to 
or curtailed; the use of the employer’s 
food supply by servants when entertain- 
ing their guests should be forbidden or 
properly regulated; and employers may 
reasonably insist that work be performed 
in a specified way, and that due notice be 
given before servants leave the employ- 
ment. 

Many other details may be the subject 
of stipulation in advance. Both mistress 
and servant should talk over these details 
frankly and freely, without prejudice, but 
with all reasonable consideration for each 
other’s wants and needs. Written con- 
tracts of employment are not in vogue 
except in a few of the larger households, 
where the form of contract used is some- 
what similar to that employed by hotels 
when engaging the better class of workers. 


Employers 


In the smaller cities and towns, al- 
though help is sometimes scarce, the 
available help is generally well known, 
the homes that employ help are compara- 
tively few, and competition is less keen 
than in the larger cities. The problem 
of employment is simplified. The gen- 
eral housework girls are more plentiful 
and more in demand. The work is com- 
paratively easy, too, for households are 
generally smaller and the mistress of the 
house usually helps in the work. The 
family wash is often put out, the servant 
washing only the table linen, bed linen 
and her own clothing, and the rough work 
of housecleaning is done by extra help 
from outside. Such a plan is easily sys- 
tematized. 

The servant should not offer objection 
to the employer’s entering her own kitehen 
to make cakes, pies, ices or any other 
table delicacies, and no employer should 
yield to dictation of this sort from any 
servant; but the employer owes the con- 
sideration to the servant of avoiding un- 
due interference with the servant in the 
performance of housework. Nagging on 
the part of employers is a fruitful cause 
of friction and of workers quitting em- 
ployment, and this is as true in mercantile 
as in domestie service. The rule is, after 
a servant is “broken in,” to leave her 
alone in the performance of her duties. 
If, however, the servant proves unworthy 
of confidence or awakens suspicions re- 
garding her honesty, quiet investigation 
and prompt action on the employer’s part 
should follow. 

The whole problem of engaging and 
keeping servants reduces itself to a mental 
process dependent upon intelligence, tact, 
consideration and common sense. The 
ideal arrangement gives a feeling of sat- 
isfaction and harmony as soon as the 
servant begins to work, and this feeling 
continues. If the servant catches the 
ideas given her by the employer when the 
work is laid out, and shows an under- 
standing of her duties and a willingness 
to perform them, the prospect is fair; 
but if the servant goes bungling along, 
contrary to the employer’s instructions, 
confidence is shaken, and that servant 
cannot expect to stay. 


Hotchkiss 


Work for Women’s Clubs To Do 


By Mary Bronson Hartt 


A Letter Received by the Editor 


MR EpIToOR—The ladies of this community have recently organized a woman’s club for the purpose 
of solving such problems as your magazine considers. Could you suggest something along the educa- 
tional line that would be a benefit? We are thirteen miles from good lectures or concerts, but have 


a fine village church. 


We think a lecture course of six numbers for winter entertainment would be fine. 


This is a wealthy farm district, one of the best in Illinois, and could well afford to support something 


good if it could be provided for. 


HERE are two signifieant 
words in that letter— 
words which show that 
the American woman’s 
elub has at last found 
itself out. A little new 
club, seareely yet of- 
ficered and organized, is looking keenly 
about for problems to solve. And it 
means it, too; not a doubt of it. Fifteen 
years ago club erudition, club accom- 
plishment, was a joke. The mighty Gen- 
eral Federation put one irresistibly in 
mind of Ruskin’s characterization of the 
National Gallery, “The finest site in 
Europe—and nothing to show on it!” 
Club women are not yet doing a thou- 
sandth part of what they might do. Self- 
culture elubs still linger complacently in 
eommunities where they are no longer 
needed. But they are distinetly on the wane 
and in their place spring up organizations 
which mean business. Armed with wom- 
an’s invincible weapon—freedom from the 
ballot, and so from suspicion of political 
partisanship—they have accomplished 
things in the passing of laws, in civie 
improvement, in social economies, in edu- 
cation, ete, which it would take long to 
describe. They are beginning to awake 
to the opportunity of the woman’s elub. 
Look around your town and see what 
it is that eries out to be done. It may 
be the regular inspection of city dumps. 
It maybe the mayor wants jogging in his 
censorship of the decency of theater post- 
ers, or it may be that you can render 
priceless aid in the war on unnecessary 
noise. It may be the fighting of some 
moth pest that destroys the shade trees, 
or the beautifying of urban back yards. 
It may be playgrounds are needed, or 
benches along some cool shore where 
mothers may bring sick babies during the 
deadly dog days. Drinking fountains 
may need agitating for, or even building 
at the expense of public-spirited citizens. 
Or it may be the preservation of some 
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natural beauty, some historie monument. 
Whatever it be, pure milk, or publie con- 
certs, or the raising of the saloon license, 
elub women will be amazed to find how 
much they can do toward creating a pub- 
lie opinion which will carry the day. 

Let the women attack the question, “ No 
seat, no fare,” on the trolleys, attack it 
with the will never to let go, and I believe 
they’d win. They could defeat the all- 
powerful billboard, for onee advertisers 
are convineed that billboard disfigurement 
hurts the articles so advertised, it will 
fall. I go so far as to believe that elub 
women united might seeure the suppres- 
sion in the daily papers of those revolting 
details of divoree courts and murder trials 
which defile the minds of American ehild- 
hood and make us a reproach in the eyes 
of the world. 

Where there’s a will there’s a way. I 
remember a dot of a woman settlement 
worker who demolished a problem too 
stiff for the city police. A foul rookery 
just back of the settlement house was a 
menace to publie health and publie mor- 
als. She got it condemned as unsafe; 
but the owner, a millionaire, refused to 
pull it down. The police cleared it of 
tenants, but their places were taken by 
a gang of squatters—cutthroats, thugs 
and worse—who held nightly revels enliv- 
ened by murderous rows, 

She appealed to the chief of police. 
He cleared out the gang, only to have 
them return. When this had happened 
two or three times, she went to head- 
quarters and said, “Give me one more 
raid, and I’ll undertake to keep that 
house clear.” 

That night the police drove out the 
human vermin, and before it was fully 
light that little woman, with one com- 
panion no bigger than herself, entered the 
rookery, armed with hammer and saw. 
Together they broke every pane of glass 
in the building, sawed through the sashes, 
unhinged doors, broke big holes through 
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the crazy floors, riddling the place till it 
wouldn’t harbor a self-respecting rat. So 
much for woman when she’s aroused! 

If the servant problem is ever solved 
it will be by women. Why not the women 
of the clubs? Your big, rich society 
could well afford to try out the theories 
of social dreamers. Why not experiment 
with a servant’s clubhouse, where, eman- 
cipated from the distasteful position of 
resident slave, the maids of members 
might live their own life? And that 
companion experiment—the bureau of 
supplementary service—some club with a 
building of its own could establish such 
an office in its basement with small ex- 
pense. The co-operative kitchen offers an 
enticing field to an adventurous elub. 

Then there’s the ethics of domestie 
service. Women’s unions have disciplined 
the maidservants of more than one town 
into compliance with the “ week’s-notice ” 
rule, sternly denying the privileges of the 
union employment bureau to such as do 
not keep faith, There is no reason why 
all employment bureaus should not do 
as much. Sufficient pressure from 
the women’s elubs would bring them to 
terms. Women are powerful naggers. 
And there would always be that final 
argument, the establishment by the united 
women’s clubs of the city of a model 
employment bureau of their own. Women 
employers are much blamed for the insin- 
cerity of the references they give to 
servants. Here’s a question that wants 
thrashing out. It would be by no means 
impossible to create a public opinion 
which would ostracize a woman who 
passed on to her neighbor, with a lying 
“ character,” a servant who drank or 
stole. 

It is to be hoped that every club is 
keen about pure food laws and watching 
jealously their enforcement. Pure milk 
is in urgent need of local friends every- 
where who are not afraid of poking their 
noses into the milkman’s affairs. <A 
recent article in this magazine indicates 
that club women might wisely institute 
investigations into the honesty of local 
weights and measures. 

If “domestie science” is ever any- 
thing more than a faney name for un- 
scientific housekeeping, it will be because 
university laboratories take it up. Club 
women have already secured the found- 
ing of chairs of home economies in more 
than one Western university. What are 
our Eastern colleges doing in the line of 
original research in household seience? 

The most spectacular stroke done by 


women’s clubs for the home is the found- 
ing in Chicago of a school of domestic 
arts and sciences, which had in 1905 no 
less than eleven hundred students. A 
yearly exhibition with prizes brings to- 
gether a fine showing of household, labor- 
saving devices. 

Nebraska has an annual corn cookery 
contest among the children of the public 
schools, Here’s a hint. By offering a 
prize each season for a different branch 
of cookery a club might put the little 
cooks of a district through a very prac- 
tical course in the art. 2 

The practical kitchen committee of the 
domestie science club of Livingstone 
county, Mo, distributes blue prints 
and descriptive details of a model kitchen, 
which saves endless labor, yet costs no 
more than apiano. A Dorchester (Mass) 
club studies children’s books and seatters 
its reports all over the country. These 
are contributing to the sum of human 
wisdom. 

Then there’s the more ambitious field 
of municipal housekeeping. What 
woman has done is here the guide to 
what woman can do. It was club women, 
I’m told, who foreed the first official 
crusade against promiscuous spitting. A 
New York club cleaned up a seandalously 
filthy slaughterhouse on the edge of the 
North river. They were no mateh for 
the butchers when the case came before 
the legislature; but it cost the men so 
much to defeat the bill the women intro- 
duced that they reformed rather than con- 
tinue the fight. Women did yeoman’s 
work in the Philadelphia campaign for 
pure water, besieging members of the 
council till political motives went down 
before the desire to stop those women’s 
tireless tongues! Publie baths, swimming 
places for boys, reforms in street sani- 
tation—all over the country these things 
stand to the credit of enterprising wom- 
en’s clubs. 

I envy the rural elubs their oppor- 
tunity. For the less is done by town 
or village authorities, the more re- 
mains for private effort. Flemington, 
N J, is a beaeon light for small-town 
clubs. In the midst of the town there 
was a plot of country land used by com- 
mon consent as a dump. For years the 
town officials had disclaimed authority 
over it. A woman’s club cleared the 
place, paid a landseape gardener to 
lay out a little park and then went a-beg- 
ging. From each grade of the publie 
schools they got one evergreen tree; from 
the doctors and lawyers, shade trees. 
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Tron benches, a bandstand, a fountain 
for horses, dogs and birds appeared, and 
by the time everybody had contributed 
the dump was a publie beauty spot. 

A elub might buy a street sprinkler 
for the village, or an ambulance—they 
say the first ambulance in Ch.eago was 
the gift of a woman’s club. It might 
install a pianola in the town hall, insur- 
ing a little correctly played music. 

Expend your labor for better fire pro- 
tection, better police. A tiny Southern 
club lights the town, too poor to pay for 
publie lights, by lamps placed in uncur- 
tained windows. Is the town clock 
always in the wrong, the street signs miss- 
ing or askew, the railway grounds un- 
kémpt? Are there no shelters for those 
who must wait for the intermittent trol- 
leys? Do battalions of mosquitoes sharpen 
their bills in unkerosened swamps on the 
outskirts? Do the town markets lie 
open to incursions of the death-dealing 
fly? More opportunities for you! 

You might do much for the country 
children, enriching the scanty equipment 
of district schools, holding children’s 
agricultural fairs, or organizing, as they 
do in Sweden, pilgrimages of country 
small fry to the educative sights of the 
city. Perhaps if you asked them, the 
railways would help. 

In town or country, economies, in its 
local aspects, should play a big part in 
elub work. The federations are talking 
child labor and improved legislation for 
the woman worker. For the most part, 
though, the clubs are not rolling up their 
sleeves for the actual fray. What are 
the conditions in the mills and factories 
in your section? 

Some elub might do America an im- 
mense service by devoting itself to the 
honest study of the pros and cons of 
woman suffrage. The subject gets al- 
most no dispassionate treatment. Each 
side selects the facts that fit its views. 
Nobody is gathering proven data. Men 
don’t take it seriously, and those of them 
who are opposed to suffrage for women 
won’t speak out for fear of seeming 
unchivalrous. Yet it is certainly a live 
issue, a threat, or a hope. 

Maybe probation officers, or juvenile 
eourts need the help of your club. In 
more than one state the women have 
maintained them until publie opinion 
forced the authorities to take them up. 
So it is with police matrons, and women 
physicians in jails and almshouses. 

In philanthropy the field is as wide as 
the world. What would you think of a 


stranger’s club in your town—a club 
where neweomers might meet towns- 
people without obligation of future social 
intercourse on either side, but where the 
stranger might show his capabilities and 
find companionship. 

In education, again, the field is ob- 
vious. Almost every step forward in 
recent years, vaeation schools, free kin- 
dergartens and schools for backward and 
deficient children, have been first sup- 
ported and finaneed by the elubs and then 
taken up by the city fathers. What’s 
wanting in your schools? Fire escapes, 
or savings banks, or luncheons, or train- 
ing in local history? 

Traveling libraries have assumed really 
magnificent proportions. The  elub 
women of Ohio alone circulate almost a 
thousand libraries. They go to the farms, 
to the mountaineers of Kentucky, to iso- 
lated people everywhere. Ought your 
club to be ealling oftener for libraries 
for your own use, or contributing more 
toward libraries for somebody else? 

The mission of the club to American 
art is thus far fulfilled only in spots. In 
Richmond, Indiana, there’s a club that 
has the matter by the right handle. It 
holds a yearly exhibit of American paint- 
ing, and it is a superior show, because 
every year that club buys one painting 
for cold cash, presenting it to the local 
picture gallery. In Los Angeles the 
women are building or have built an art 
gallery. Let us hope they have some- 
thing to put in it. 

If this is too ambitious, we might cer- 
tainly leave our mark upon American 
arts and crafts. Southern women are 
stimulating a revival of mountain peasant 
industries; there are artistic erafts fos- 
tered in a dozen towns like Deerfield, 
Mass. Here and there some attempt is 
made to utilize the arts and crafts 
brought to our shores by immigrants 
from the Old World. 

But I dream of something more radi- 
eal than this. In Seandinavia, arts and 
crafts means something more than fos- 
tering peasant industries and selling arts 
and eraftsy things at a topping price. It 
means the elevation of common, everyday 
taste. The best artists think it worth 
while to give away designs for need- 
lework that bad designs may be driven 
out. I should like to see American club 
women make war upon burnt leather 
Indians and atrocious sofa pillows! One 
good design given to the publie would be 
worth a thousand beautiful papers on 
the art of William Morris. 
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SSIDES being an inventive 
genius, Merriwether has 
another failing—a morbid 
devotion to Snancial detail. 
It is beeause of this that 
I happen to know to the 
fraction of a dollar what 
it cost him to seeure his bulldog. In an 
overflow of confidence one evening he 
showed me his memorandum of this ae- 
count, and I reproduce it here, chiefly 
to illustrate the man’s exactitude: 

James Merriwether in aecount with 
himself in the matter of securing watch- 
dog— 


Dr 

To one pair blue 

$65.00 
To one brown derby hat. 3.00 
To one four-in-hand, dark- 

green necktie..........+ 
To eight dozen egEs.. 2.00 
To one Jacqueminot rose 

.60 
To 117 flower pots......... 5.85 
To one phonograph..... coe 
To one large section of 

1.57 
To five cigars to 

boy for holding dog. 13 


To extra remuneration “to 

grocer’s boy for failure 

To payment to Sammy Potts 

for fetching pair of 

trousers from home. .50 
To one half-hour’s scolding 

and everlasting lack of 

sympathy from wife... 8.00 
To medical attention, oint- 

ment, etc, for left 


4.18 
To one bottle ‘Jiniment for 
Fight .80 


By one watchdog.......... $50.00 

By balance remaining of 
personal enjoyment at 
securing said dog...... .50 


50.50 
Less expenditures, ‘as above 50.38 


Total net gain....... 12 

Candidly, I am inelined to believe that 
Merriwether underestimated the value of 
his dog. I do not think I should have 
appraised it at anything less than $150. 
The chief asset of such a creature lies 
in its voice. By an association of ideas 
resulting from generations of experience, 
an uninvited guest accepts the bark for 
the bite. No trick of imagination ean 
elothe a bulldog growl on the other side 
of a gate with a cheery face or sociable 
intentions. And it was this particular 
asset of canine worth that Merriwether 
obtained in superabundanee. Really, I had 
never before thought it possible that any 
one dog could possess such a voice. I 
have heard dogs expressing themselves 
while chewing one another up, and 
know also what it is to perch on a hen- 
house and be talked to by an infuriated, 
bow-legged beast who has it in his head 
that you want to come into the yard and 
steal something. But these noises were 
as the chirps of robins compared with 
the brass-throated, eallithumpian perform- 
ance of Merriwether’s dog. It was enough 
to thwart a deat saint on an errand of 
merey. 

But it was not alone the superior ter- 
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rifying quality of the bark that gave to 
Merriwether’s watchdog its peculiar value. 
Up to the time that Merriwether entered 
the arena of human affairs, every man 
that owned a watchdog for the purpose 
of searing off burglars was obliged to 
maintain the entire dog. The face and 
the fleas and the appetite and whatever 
else constituted the personality of the 
animal were accepted as a matter of 
necessity along with the bark. I am not 
prepared to say that Merriwether was the 
first man in the world to realize the waste- 
fulness of this eondition; but, so far as I 
have been able to learn, he was the first 
man to devise a means of eliminating it. 

He contended that he needed nothing 
more for the guarding of his house than 
the mere essence of a watchdog—its snarl- 
ing and vociferous voice. He had no 
earthly use for the rest of the creature; 
no more use for it than the shell of a 
peanut; and accordingly, with his charae- 
teristic sense of economy, he determined to 
do without it. In the first place, as he 
told me, the sight of a bulldog’s counte- 
nance around a civilized domicile is a dis- 
grace to any happily married couple; and, 
in the seeond place, such a piece of 
property is not only a daily expense, but 
an hourly source of danger; and this 
without reflecting upon its capacity for 
general mischief and depravity. It is 
just as likely as not to tear the clothes 
off of a member of the household at some 
inopportune moment as it is to disfigure 
a stranger, and will every bit as gladly 
rouse the house in the dead of night by 
chasing a neighbor as by barking at a 
thief. 

Merriwether could see no sense in put- 
ting up with these execrescences. All he 
wanted was a strong bulldog’s voice and 
one that would come into action at such 
time only as it was needed. To you or 
me this would have been but an airy ideal 
—the sort of ideal one dreams about in 
moments of mental looseness and is 
ashamed to say anything about because 
of its near relationship to imbecility. 
But Merriwether is one of those geniuses 
who, instead of blinking in idle wonder- 
ment at the mind’s fantastie butterflies, 
go to work and make themselves nets with 
which to catch them; and when one of 
them is landed, we of the conventional 
world marvel at its resemblance to the 
commonplace and at the simplicity and 
ease with which it was trapped. And 
so, in this ease, Merriwether quietly econ- 
ceived the plan of recording a bulldog’s 


voice in a phonograph. The invention 
was simpleness itself—just as simple as 
the printing press or the telegraph; and 
that is why neither you nor I would ever 
have thought of it. 

But, from what Merriwether was will- 
ing to tell me of his experience, the ob- 
taining of the record involved consider- 
ably more pain than the simplicity of the 
idea would suggest. It appears, how- 
ever, that this was altogether due to the 
breaking of the rope by which the gro- 
cer’s boy had engaged to hold the dog 
while Merriwether maneuvered the phono- 
graph and with appropriate gestures and 
remarks kept the dog stirred up to a 
proper piteh of frenzy. It seems that up 
to the moment Merriwether was about to 
stop the machine, everything moved along 
according to schedule—the dog gnashing 
and barking into the phonograph with all 
the ferocity that could be desired, and the 
grocer’s boy holding steadfastly onto 
the rope, which by way of precaution had 
been wound several times around an iron 
stake. 

I understand that the performance took 
place in the back yard of a grocery store 
not very far from Merriwether’s home, 
and that it aroused a perfect storm of 
enthusiasm in a gang of boys, as well as 
several firemen belonging to a nearby 
engine house. According to the grocer 
boy’s version of the story, these specta- 
ters, when they realized the object of the 
show, gave no small aid to Merriwether 
in working the dog to a high level of ex- 
citement. Indeed, the grocer’s boy charged 
them with being the direct cause of the 
ensuing eatastrophe. “The way them 
lads hollered,” he explained, “ and slapped 
boards against the fence and ‘sicked’ 
Nero onto Mr Merriwether, was more’n 
human nature would stand for; and, by 
gum! Nero just wouldn’t stand for it. 
Only, by gum! I wish to thunder he had 
chewed a couple o’ their legs off, instead 
o’ takin’ it all out on Mr Merriwether.” 

Judging from the items enumerated in 
Merriwether’s memorandum, the breaking 
loose of the dog must have had a rather 
widespread effect. And besides the spec- 
ified damage to Merriwether, it seems that 
two or three of the boys were more or 
less injured in their hasty scrambling over 
the fence and that one of them came in 
for a severe thrashing at the hands of 
the grocer, while the grocer’s boy was 
rather badly seratehed as the result of 
grabbing hold of the abbreviated rope 
and allowing the dog to whisk him 
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through a couple of gooseberry bushes. 
However, as revealed by the memoran- 
dum, a careful weighing of the transaction 
showed a balance in Merriwether’s favor. 
He got what he wanted. He attained his 
object, and though the expense was some- 
what more than he had reckoned upon, he 
willingly paid it, giving at the same 
time devout thanks to fortune for having 
preserved without blemish, amid the gen- 
eral wreckage of the phonograph, the 


. waxen record of Nero’s savagery. And 


believing in this case, with St Paul, that 
all things work together for good, he 
regarded it as a profit rather than other- 
wise that the dog should have been infu- 
riated to the point of snapping its rope. 
Certainly, the most exacting householder 
could not have asked for a more violent 
and uproarious watchdog than that which 
Merriwether secured. 

When he first set it off for me it was 
without any knowledge on my part of 
what was coming. On the contrary, he 
had led me to believe that I was about to 
be soothed witha Schumann-Heink lullaby. 
The effect on a less nervous man than 
myself might readily have proved inju- 
rious. Even as it was I let out a ery of 
alarm and started to leave the room, 
convinced for a moment that some un- 
suspected dog had suddenly gone mad 
under the table and was about to pounce 


upon me. It was the most realistic per- 
formance I have ever listened to. It could 
be heard in undiminished fury all over 
the house. The most orthodox clergyman 
could not have convinced a_ stranger 
standing outside the library door that 
there was not a real dog inside the room, 
foaming at the mouth and convulsed with 
a frantie desire to tear him to shreds. 
One of the neighbors, half a block re- 
moved, told me some time afterwards that 
every time that thing went off it drove 
his eat into the cellar and fairly ex- 
hausted his fox terrier with excitement, 

In facet, several of the nearer neighbors 
threatened at one time to complain to the 
police. Until they knew what they were 
talking about, they contended that the 
keeping of such a ferocious dog in the 
neighborhood was a positive menace to 
life, to say nothing of the nervousness in- 
spired by its ungodly barking. It seems, 
too, that a number of prospective callers 
—especially ladies—were deterred from 
venturing in during such times as Merri- 
wether happened to be practising with 
the record; and until the situation was 
explained to them, both the letter carrier 
and the grocery man refused point blank 
to come onto the premises and made use 
at the same time of some decidedly bad 
oe in the hearing of the servant 
girl. 


“ Merriwether let the dog loose without any warning while his wife was entertaining a sensitive old aunt” 
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* He got what he wanted” 


And from what I could glean, there was 
also trouble for a few days between Merri- 
wether and his wife over the question of 
these bulldog serenades in the house; a 
difference of opinion which, I believe, 
reached its climax one afternoon when 
Merriwether let the dog loose without any 
warning while his wife was entertaining 
a sensitive old aunt in the parlor. If I 
remember correctly, Merriwether told me 
he paid the doctor’s bill for getting the 
old lady on her feet again. 

It was after this, I think, that the 
record went into retirement, with the 
understanding that it was not to speak 
again except in the presence of burglars. 
It would not be fair, however, to leave the 
impression that Merriwether had been 
letting out the dog on these various occa~- 
sions for the mere purpose of amusement. 
With perhaps two or three exceptions, 
these performances were devoted to the 
tests and experiments involved in the 
building of his burglar alamo. This 
alarm of his was patterned after the 
ordinary electric contact system; but in- 
stead of having a gong go off whenever a 
door or window was opened, his invention 
provided for the setting loose of the dog. 
\And, really, it was remarkable with what 


ingenuity he attached the phonograph to 
the cireuit. The instant a contact was 
made anywhere in the house the spring 
that controlled the phonograph was _ re- 
leased and forthwith the dog broke out 


with its arousing and _ blood-curdling 
music. It was certainly ingenious, and 


full worthy of a patent. Not one of his 
friends saw it and heard it but at once 
insisted upon having its duplicate in his 
own house. Merriwether graciously gave 
permission to everybody to go ahead and 
copy it; but so far as I know none of 
them ever did it. In the presence of a 
genius little inventions like this assume the 
most simple proportions, but removed 
from the influence of his polarity they 
confound you with their intricacies. 
Merriwether was himself decidedly 
pleased with the device. It gave him and 
his whole household, he told me, a most 
restful sense of peace and safety. There 
was not a door or window from cellar to 
attic that was not connected with the 
alarm; so that after the switch was turned 
on no human being could so much as poke 
his head into the house without rousing 
the family and the neighborhood and in 
all probability bringing ‘upon himself 
some malignant nervous affliction—if, in- 
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deed, he did not collapse on the spot and 
become thus an easy prey to the police. 
Merriwether assured me that I could have 
no idea of the comfort it was to a man to 
go to bed at night knowing to a cer- 
tainty that his watehdog down in the 
library was an absolute guarantee of 
safety against robbery or murder. He 
asked me to say to him frankly whether 
I did not think he was to be envied in the 
possession of such a dog; one that could 
be depended upon implicitly to fulfill its 
office and at the same time remain quietly 
in the house week after week and month 
after month without a penny of cost or 
a moment of bother to a living soul. 
Naturally, I rejoiced with him in his 
feeling of security and satisfaction, and 
was also ready with my sympathy when 
he complained of the failure of burglars 
to visit his house. They were in the 
neighborhood and he could see no good 
reason why they should avoid him. He 
assured me that it was no more than 
reasonable that he should want to see 
his invention in practical operation. Why 
go to the pains of producing a sleepless 
watehdog if nobody will eross its path? 
Really, I never knew a man so anxious for 
someone to break into his house. He 
told me he actually left the side door un- 
locked and one of the kitchen windows 
partially open, in the hope of luring in 
a burglar. But through some twist of 
cireumstanee the epidemie of housebreak- 
ing that visited his section of town and 


zy 


which had inspired his invention, passed 
him by without a serateh. With his latch 
string hanging out, two burglars chose 
his neighbor’s house and spent half a 
night sawing their way into the pantry 
through an iron grating. Indeed, Merri- 
wether declared, it was most exasperating 
and threatened for a time to destroy his 
faith in the efficacy of prayer. 

I happened to be at Merriwether’s the 
night the burglar finally came. Whether 
he came because I was there, or whether 
I was there because he was coming, I don’t 
pretend to say. I only know, that, on that 
particular night, Merriwether asked me, 
for the first time in his life, to spend the 
night with him. His family happened to 
be out of town, and as a severe storm 
came up as I was about to leave, after 
a protracted evening chat, he prevailed 
upon me to remain all night. J remember 
his remarking, as he turned on the switch, 
that it was a glorious night for burglars— 
dark, windy and thunderous. 

“But be perfectly easy,’ he said to 
me. “Don’t bother about locking your 
door or sleeping on a gun or hiding 
your money under the pillow. You 
eouldn’t be safer on the top of Mount 
Everest.” 

It was a real pleasure to behold how 
lightheartedly that man went to bed. 
He was an inspiring example of faith 
and trust. His room was at the end of 
the hall from mine, and I could hear him 
whistling, with an occasional trespass 
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no, he didn’t take much! Only the dog—that's all!’ 
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upon a tune, as he threw off his clothes in 
care-free preparation for a night of bliss- 
ful repose. Naturally, therefore, I was 
considerably astonished when I awoke the 
next morning and heard him erying. I 
thought at first it was some trouble with 
the kitchen range, but as I listened more 
attentively I discovered it was Merri- 
wether. He had not eried since he was a 
boy, and being out of practice probably 
aceounts for the indescribable sort of a 
noise he was making. 

I found him on the window seat of the 
library, with his bowed head between his 
hands. 

“No, no, it isn’t that,” he declared, 
without looking up, as I _ inquired 
anxiously whether he had had bad news 
about any of his family. “ They’re all 
right,” he wailed; “nothing the matter 
with them; nothing the matter with any- 
body but myself. J’ve been robbed!” 

“ Robbed!” I echoed. 

“Got in through the trap door in the 
roof,” he moaned; “the only place that 
wasn’t connected.” 

I am not often at a loss for appropriate 
words, but I am ready to confess that 
this announcement was a trifle too much 
for me. My mental discipline went to 


pieces. I didn’t know what to say. I 
simply made a wild throw in the general 
direstion of sympathy and comfort by 
expressing the hope that the burglar had 
not got away with much. 

Merriwether laughed like a hyena. 
“ Much!” he retorted, pounding his knee 
and looking as though he would love to 
bite me. “Oh, no, he didn’t take much! 
Only the dog—that’s all!” 

He pointed with tragic finger to a small 
table in the corner. This had been the 
dog’s kennel; thereon had rested the pho- 
nograph with its protective record. Now 
the table was empty. There was nothing 
on it save a lonely coil of wire and a 
serap of butcher’s paper, and on this was 
scribbled, in bold, charcoal letters, 
“Thanks, awfully.” 

It was a cruel blow. Merriwether 
really never got over it. It seemed to 
take the spring out of his ambition as 
an inventor, and I believe he quite lost 
faith in the advantages of a spiritualized 
watchdog over one of flesh and teeth. 
At all events, a few months later, when 
there were indications of a revival of 
burglaries in town, Merriwether bought 
himself one of the most awful-looking 
live bulldogs I have ever seen. 


Dolls announcing a marriage engagement. See article, Page 303 
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The Young Women’s Christian Association 


By Mary Isabel Brush 


HEN the Young 
Women’s Christian 
Association set up 


its folding organ in 
a shop of Rockford, 
Illinois, Sophie 
Swanson, during the 
five years she had packed stockings there, 
aad never somuch as pronounced the words 
“good morning” to her employers. This 
did not indieate any ill will on Sophie’s 
part, but resulted from the fact that she 
did not know our language. Of course 
the same circumstance kept her from any 
communieation with the hundreds of 
thousands of other English-speaking res- 
idents of this country, whom she had 
come to live among. 

Seores and hundreds of other fair- 
haired, defenceless-eyed girls were in the 
same situation as Sophie, for Rockford 
has one of the largest Swedish popula- 
tions of any city in the world outside 


of Sweden. Large as this is for a for- 
eign settlement, however, it is a small 
community indeed when its limits and 
confines represent the boundaries of one’s 
moral, mental and esthetic outlook and 
inspiration. Besides, after the work was 
over each day, there was little time and 
little energy left for the development of 
the social spirit, the patriotie spirit, the 
family spirit, the individual spirit, or any 
spirit at all. The result was that for 
Sophie and the girls around her there 
was no such thing as a personal life. 
Indeed, it came about that she and the 
others grew to be known, not for their 
individual qualities of womanliness, gen- 
erosity, charm or their little conceits and 
waywardnesses, but for the material 
things that they could do. Sophie was 
said, for instance, to be the most rapid 
packer of stockings in the world. She 
could stow them away in their boxes so 
fast that you couldn’t see her hands fly 
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—and this was the one thing in life for 
which she was known. 

Such was the situation when the sweet- 
faced secretary of the state Y W C A 
found her way, with her organ and a few 
assistants, into the factory room at noon 
hour. Together they sang a few cheery 
songs on that day to the wondering girls, 
who eut short their time for eating to 
come and behold, and in the life of 
Sophie Swanson the oceasion was a sig- 
nificant one indeed. At the close of the 
service she came and laid an orange from 
her lunch box down on the organ for 
the singer, and this marked the first time 
that she voluntarily communieated with 
members of the English-speaking race. 

It was a great hour, likewise, for a!! 
of the girls as well as Sophie, because 
from this and other desultory meetings 
covering ten minutes of the noon hour 
the Y W C A has grown into an estab- 
lished institution there, with a splendid 
building, comprising a library, baths, 
club rooms, sitting rooms, schoolrooms 
and a gymnasium, all ruled over by a 
wise, svmpathetie secretary. The foreign 
girls of Rockford, who bade fair to go 
through their lives here in this English- 


speaking country without ever knowing 
English, are now acquiring a fair work- 
ing knowledge of the language. They are 
also getting ample instruction in every 
other subject comprised in the term “ lib- 
eral education,” and some have actually 
passed examinations resulting in a_pro- 
motion for them in their work. 

But for Sophie Swanson, the movement 
has accomplished something greater than 
this. It has taught her a language more 
universal than the English and shown 
her a sisterhood broader than family ties. 
Sophie’s occupation was taxing almost in 
the same degree that the oceupation of 
corporation counsel or railroad president 
is taxing. His work wears out his 
nervous energy, and her work wore out 
hers. But, unlike him, she couldn’t take 
a little sea voyage with a comfortable, 
restoring rest at The Spa, and she 
eouldn’t even run over into Michigan for 
a few days. As a result, she broke down 
completely, and her mind gave way. She 
fancied that all the girls in the Y WC A 
had turned against her and were her bit- 
ter enemies. 

The officials of the company were most 
generous—they sent her to a hospital for 
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Fireplace in member's room of the Los Angeles association 


a month. But when that and the kind- 
ness of the girls in the Y W C A sister- 
hood and all of the little happinesses of 
being ecoddled by the attendants and 
allowed to luxuriate in the beautiful 
rooms of the house failed to restore her, 
Sophie’s sister, also a worker in the shop, 
told the state’s secretary of the asso- 
ciation that she feared she would have to 
take the stricken girl home to Sweden 
to their mother, 

Her associates, whom Sophie believed 
to be her enemies, helped to make up the 
purse to send her, and, grieving but un- 
resentful, they planned a little trick for 
convincing her of their loyalty. Under 
the direction of the seeretary, they got 
a great shapeless bag, filled it with over 
a hundred presents, each selected and 
daintily tied up by a member and each 
accompanied by a little note of good 
cheer. When Sophie was far out in mid 
ocean her sister showed her the bag and 
let her open a few of the packages. The 
next day she opened more and pondered 
over the letters. Then presently a flame 
of color lit up her fair cheeks, and she 
said on the last day ont that she was 
sorry she had ever doubted the girls. 

Sophie recognized her mother, and she 


improved rapidly. When it came time 
for her to return to this country and to 
work, a certain young man of Sweden 
found it impossible to let her go. The 
sister came back, however, and the asso- 
ciation secured a new position for her. 
And Sophie, too, eventually came—on 
her wedding journey—to see the dear 
girls, who, she said, she now and forever 
knew were really her sisters. 

When people ask what it all means, 
as so many do—‘this Y W C A busi- 
ness” that they see “ advertised” every- 
where—the incident of Sophie makes a 
good one with which to reply, for in a 
specific, anecdotal way it covers in min- 
iature the scope, purpose and spirit of 
this enormous organization. Beginning 
usually with a series of brief meetings, 
held during a noon hour of some estab- 
lishment, it grows and spreads until it 
enters into the very lives of that com- 
munity, literally making it possible for 
discouraged, misplaced, neglected young 
girls to live as nature meant that they 
should and to find their souls. 

It has spread in this spirit over every 
large city in the United States, most of 
the minor ones, numbers of the villages, 
and is now being organized by counties, 
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Besides this, almost every student body 
in the country, including all of the large 
colleges, has a center, as have industrial 
associations, like Colgate’s soap works in 
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working principles of 
the Y WC A. 
Sometimes the thine 
a community needs is 
an crgan, and then 
the traveling secre- 
tary of the state goes 
to the place and puts 
in that organ. Some- 
times the demond o* 
a community is that 
she break a strike. A 
party of secretaries 
once went down into 
a factory town to try 
to end an unreason- 
able deadlock whieh 
the girls had _ been 
bullied into by the 
men employees, and 
they did their work 
so tactfully that the 


obstinate strikers formed themselves into 
what is now one of the flourishing centers 
of the Y W C A work. 

In Elgin, Illinois—to indieate further 


New York. Altogether, the United States the many-sidedness of the work—a 


enrolls 185,000 mem- 
bers, but the movement 
does not stop here. 
Ten countries of the 
Eastern hemisphere are 
enormously represented 
with Y W C A mem- 
berships, and some of 
the nations under their 
standards include 
neighboring, minor 
states. It is literally a 
world-wide organiza- 
tion, and the work of 
the movement in India, 
as in Brown County, 
Indiana, is to “help 
girls to find them- 
selves;” to teach them 
the social spirit, in the 
broad sociological mean- 
ing of social, to teach 
them the spirit of 
Christ and to teach 
them academically, to- 
ward the end of bet- 
tering their positions 
in the world. 

To furnish friend- 
ship, whatever the de- 
mands on that friend- 
ship may be, to fur 
nish material assistance- 
whatever form it may 
take—these are the 
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Organization 
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trained nurse spoke before the girls in 
the watch factory during the noon hour 
all of one winter, with the result that 
two girls detected signs of tuberculosis 
in themselves in time to have it cured. 
Four others decided to be trained nurses 
instead of dragging out their lives in pol- 
ishing watch eases. 

As the movement stands for the all- 
round edueation of girls, the outdoors 
side of development is not neglected, but 
is encouraged in the summer conferences, 
nine in number, which take place in 
various parts of the United States. At 
them you will see light-footed young 
women scaling the hills around Capitola, 
California; Mountain Lake Park, Mary- 
land; Asheville, North Carolina; or pad- 
dling on Lake Geneva, Wisconsin; and 
Lake George; or botanizing at Sea Side, 
Oregon; and at all of these places they 
camp for the most part in tents. These 
images are just as characteristic of 
Y W C A accomplishment as those others 
of young girls sitting by clubroom hearths 
of winter evenings, pondering over great 
text books, or singing in noonday factory 
meetings. There is, indeed, almost no 
department of life which does not afford 
material for a pieture of a Y WC A girl 
working out her own salvation or that of 
her comrades. 

Broad as this order is, it has been or- 
ganized as a national body for only two 
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years. Its first biennial congress is not 
long past. It took place in St Paul in 
April. The president is Miss Grace H. 


Dodge, daughter of the late William FE. 
Dodge. At a recent national meeting, 
Miss Mary Woolley, president of Mount 
Holyoke College, in a splendid address 
told of the character, the spirit and the 
purpose of the association. What the 
story of Sophie Swanson and the rest of 
this narrative perhaps suggests in a spe- 
cific, circumstantial way, she has stated in 
the broader, more general terms of the 
accomplishment of the organization: 

“ There is no problem,” she says, “ which 
makes a stronger appeal than the social 
problem, using the term in its broadest 
significance. The changed conditions of 
modern life, the changes which have come 
with such appalling swiftness, have meant 
a revolution in the life of women far 
more sweeping than that in the life of 
men. The ‘woman in industry’ used to 
signify the woman in the home; today it 
means the woman out of the home and 
often without the home. 

“That one condition alone gives an in- 
sight into the field which lies before the 
Christian Association, for it means the 
chance to become a home-maker. Thou- 


sands of women and girls in our cities 
and manufacturing towns are homeless. 
By that, I do not mean that they are with- 
out shelter or food, but that the word 
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Art class of the Young Women's Christian Association in New York 


home is a travesty applied to.the condi- 
tions under which they are existing. The 
heart of our civilization is the Christian 
home and while no institution ean take 
the place of the home, with all its saered 
significance, no organization is_ better 
fitted to provide the next best. 

“The work thus far accomplished in 
this line not only emphasizes the need, 
but also indicates the possibilities. No 
one who has any conception of the great 
social problems of the day can fail to see 
the importance of just this line of work— 
the importance, not only for the life of 
the individual, but also for the life of 
the community, and of the nation. <Ac- 
cording to the census of 1900, there were 
1,199,000 women employed in manufac- 
turing and mechanical pursuits alone. 
One of the seeretaries in her report calls 
attention to the fact that most of these 
women belong to the class of unskilled 
workers, which means poor pay and long 
hours; that about forty-five per cent of 
these workers are under twenty-five years 
of age; and that the most of them are 
classified in the wage-earning list for not 
more than four or five years. 

“What is the signifieance of these 
facts? First, that these women from 


their wages are not able to provide for 
themselves cleanly, sanitary, or attractive 
homes. Second, that they are at a most 
impressionable age, when they are most 
susceptible to the influences, good and 
bad, to which they are subjected. Third, 
that these influences, determining their 
own lives and characters, shape also their 
homes and the lives of their children. 

“Can anyone be skeptical as to the 
importance of surrounding these girls 
with the right influences? If one really 
cares for the future, there can be no bet- 
ter investment of capital than along this 
line. -Housing and feeding and amusing 
may seem very prosaic in the upbuilding 
of character, but it is very fundamental. 
Provide sanitary, clean, wholesome living 
conditions and there is at least standing 
ground for further building! It has 
been my privilege to see some of the 
Christian Association houses in our cities, 
and the cleanliness, the attractiveness, 
the restfulness of those rooms, were in- 
tensified by the grime, the sordidness, 
the confusion of the life in the city 
streets outside their windows.” 

The organization of this great body is 
admirably sufficient. There is a world’s 
committee, with headquarters in London, 
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Then, there ts a national board, with 
headquarters in New York, and there are 
also state boards. There is a city, an in- 
dustrial and a publication department. 
Each center is supervised by a local 
board of directors, and has its own offi- 
cers—president, vice-president, secre- 
taries, ete. Besides these there are 
seeretaries, national and state, traveling 
and stationary, whose principal object is 
to extend the work into new centers (such 
as manufacturing establishments), into 
towns and rural communities. 

Miss Harriet Broad, the state secretary 
for Illinois, in a conversation the other 
day related the history of an association, 
which was interesting because it repre- 
sented one of the typical, smoothly de- 
veloping movements, almost identical 
with the normal, uninterrupted history 
of hundreds of other of the organizations 
over the country. It is the one in Peoria. 

“The Y W C A there is fourteen 
years old,” she said, “and has just dedi- 
eated a beautiful new building at a cost 
of thirty thousand dollars. This is prac- 
tically a Christian clubhouse for girls. 
This association has a membership of 
one thousand. Stenographers, book- 
keepers, clerks, factory girls, girls work- 
ing in homes, constitute the membership, 
but not all of it. Some of the wealthiest 
women and girls of the utmost leisure 
belong. 

“The building has a beautiful living 
room, where girls can rest at noon. There 
is also a well-furnished gymnasium with 
accompanying baths and with a physical 
instructor in charge. There are large 
assembly rooms, a club lunch room ae- 
commodating one hundred and fifty girls 
each noon, and a tea room for men and 
women. 

“On Sunday afternoon vesper services 
are held, and throughout the week the 
association provides lessons in dress- 
making, millinery, literature, spelling— 
anything, in short, to supplement the 
edueation of business girls. For most of 
them had to leave school before they 
wished.” 

The purpose of the organization— 
Miss Broad reiterated it, as others had 
done in other centers—is to “help the 
girl to find herself.” She made the 
greatness of doing so more picturesquely 
clear when she added: “ Take a girl who 
has worked with her nose to the grind- 
stone since she was fourteen, she hasn’t 
much idea of what life means or what 
its possibilities are. We strive merely 
to show her the way.” 
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Such is the history and purpose of 
the Y W C A in this modest city of 
Peoria, and such likewise is the history 
and purpose (with a shift of dates and 
unessential facts) of the movement in 
almost every city of the United States. 
In Los Angeles they have a new build- 
ing, which might from its looks be a 
millionaire’s club or a private residence. 
It is built around an open court, in which 
tropical things are growing, and is pala- 
tial in its scope and design. Indianap- 
olis, Toledo, Pittsburg, and scores of 
other cities, including, of course, New 
York with its several centers, have beau- 
tiful buildings. 

The Chicago Y W C A also is 
housed in a fine, large, prosperous home, 
but its history and purpose need to be 
traced separately, if at all, for the origi- 
nal organization in this city is one of 
the few which did not join the national 
movement. The fact that members of 
the board had to belong to evangelical 
churches, the Chicago members say, is 
the provision that they would not accede 
to. At any rate, in a lawsuit against 
the other organization, they won the 
right to the name in Chicago, and the 
national body, erippled somewhat in ac- 
tivities, contents itself with a splendid 
looking building on the West Side, called 
Association House. 

Meanwhile, the Chicago body follows 
out the original activities of the old In- 
ternational Board, from which it is de- 
scended. This, to be sure, is one of the 
two organizations from which the na- 
tional Y W C A is made up, but the 
activities of the national Y W C A are 
modeled more on those of the American 
Committee, the other body from which it 
is descended. Both of these original or- 
ganizations date back something like half 
a century in our history, and the essential 
difference in their work was indicated by 
Mrs Maria Louise Barrett Chamberlin, 
president of the Y W C A, when she 
compared the work of her elub with that 
of the national body. 

“They lay more stress on the educa- 
tional side of the work,” she said, “ while 
we pay more attention to making a home 
for girls.” 

Their house on Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, bears evidence of the success of 
their endeavor. The building adjoining 
it in the accompanying picture is the 
original home of the association, and 
twenty years ago was quite sufficient in 
extent and conveniences. Now they have 
to limit the time of residence in their 
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big new building and even at times turn 
people away. 

In citing the differences in the work- 
ing principles of the organizations, Miss 
Broad mentioned that whereas the build- 
ings of the national] association were de- 
voted principally to educational work, 
the boards kept a list of available lodging 
and dining houses of a community, and 
saw that those in need of homes were 
provided. 

Both of the organizations to some ex- 
tent conduct a Travelers’ Aid, although 
the Chicago Y W C A is said to make 
more of an object of it. They have 
women meet every train coming into 
Chieago. A modest-looking matron with 
a kindly face, whose only bid for publie 
notice comes through the great purple 
badge pinned across her chest inscribed 
with “ Travelers’ Aid,” stands at the iron 
gateway of the stations and passes in 
review the new arrivals. If any woman 
comes through who looks strange, or 
helpless, or a bit frightened, she steps up 
to her and offers assistance. Sometimes 
the help takes the form of sending her 
to the Y W C A house, where rooms 
are reserved in Chicago for such guests, 
and in getting her a position. Some- 
times it consists in literally wresting her 
from the devotions of some newly found 
masculine train companion, who had 
planned to extend the acquaintance 
further. 

The latest extension of the Y W C A 
work goes down into the mill villages of 
the South and through the rural districts 
all over the country. The changes wrought 
in some of these places is said to be 
marvelous. 

“Down in some of those Southern 
places,” said Miss Broad, “they still eat 
clay and they literally live out of the 
ean—muech of what they eat being 
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spoiled. They keep moving all of the 
time, even if it is only across the street. 
Our secretaries have gone into four of 
those mill villages, and the civilizing in- 
fluences they have had there are some of 
the gratifying returns of our work. The 
mill owners have some of them put up 
Y W CA buildings and we have liter- 
ally brought their employees into civi- 
lization. The secretaries are teaching 
mothers and grandmothers how to read.” 

Out in the rural districts, too, the work 
is searcely less fundamental. “ We in- 
struct the girls for one thing in the ways 
of the city,” said Miss Broad, “in how 
to get along there if they are determined 
to go. But we try to make it attractive 
for them to remain in the country. 

“A man sent for us one day to come 
and relieve a girl here in Chicago. We 
found her sitting on a bench of his outer 
office with twenty-five cents and no bag- 
gage but a shoe box. We placed her in 
a boarding house and were just getting 
her a position when we received a tele- 
gram from her father to send her home. 
She had run away because she was so 
bored with the restrictions and inaetivity 
ot the little town. If there had been a 
Y W C A tthere, with its stimulating 
work and its inspiration to make people 
do for others, why then she would not 
have been so much bored. And that is 
what we are doing now. We are trying 
to relieve that awful ennui which comes 
to girls from the inactivity of small 
towns.” 

That is the direction their effort takes 
now, and as their endeavor day by day 
turns into accomplishment, their present 
appellation of “ world-wide organization ” 
needs to be changed to “ universal,” 
reaching down, as it does, into the very 
heart of humanity and the depths of 
sociological conditions. 
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Japanese Stenciling 
As Applied to Household Decoration 


By James B. Goddard 


EpitTor’s NorE—Materials for pagegese stenciling may be obtained of any large dealer in stencil 


and art supplies, who may be consult 


ROM the time when the artis- 
tie begins to mean anything 
to us—roughly, the age of 
the two highest grades in 
the grammar school—one of 
my greatest pleasures has 
been found in the apprecia- 

tion and understanding of the practical 
uses of art instruction. In an artistic 

environment, and under the gradual but 
thorough instruction of able and broad- 
minded teachers, a ehild quickly learns 
to appreciate Japanese art for its fine- 
ness of character, and the strong, simple 
type of its finished work. 

Fifteen years ago people in general 
had no idea of the beautiful pieces which 
could be obtained for a moderate sum. 


Nol. A complete pattern 


also regarding designs. 


Grammar school teachers simply recom- 
mended the study of anything Japanese, 
for the lower grades had but few ex- 
amples of oriental art at their disposal; 
but from suggestions in class and outside . 
observation pupils learned to select a 
good vase, or picture or some quaint 
fabric. 

Then came the general movement for 
handicraft works headed by William 
Morris in England and extended through 
all American art centers by a small group 
of teachers who have since become fa- 
mous. These men grasped the real sig- 
nificance of Japanese arts and included 
many college professors of international 
reputation who labored uneeasingly to 
train the young men under their instrue- 


No2. A good design for center of a net curtain 
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tion in the appreciation of the simple 
arts. 

My interest in stencil work, with all 
its beautiful possibilities, began early 
with “Made-in-Germany” stamped 
horses and dogs, ete. These we traced 
first in pencil, and later with better 
models we cut out designs in heavy pa- 
per and stenciled fabrics for book cov- 
ers, calendars and mats—no real solid 
uses, but a good beginning. These 
European influences were really ob- 
tained from early Dutch traders who 
visited Japan. Outline stencil patterns 
to be later embroidered were becoming 
more and more popular. 

During the last few years we find art 
stenciling, as best taught us from Jap- 
anese examples, a real art of inesti- 
mable value in home furnishing. Now 
we have our children taught its prin- 
ciples in nearly all the important 
schools, with the result that they have 
learned to make many beautiful things 
for the home. 

Stencil work occupies an important 
place in the arts and crafts movement. 
The possibilities are unlimited, art ob- 
jects growing in popularity owing to 
the simplicity of preparation and appli- 


No4. Carp and waterfall 
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No 3. Another complete design which is very 
effective 


cation. Practically any kind of sur- 
face ean be stenciled. The Japanese 
make stencils of every variety, though 
largely of conventionalized designs of 
both animate and inanimate objects. 
This intense conventionalization shows 
Chinese influence, but the Japanese have 
added a graceful beauty and fineness to 
the rather erude work of the old mas- 
ters. Their quaint characters are often 
intermingled in the finished designs. 
They are the first nation to recognize 
stenciling as a national art, for in 
Japan we find that stenciled goods have 
been in use for household and decorative 
purposes for the past three hundred 
years. 

Stenciling as taught us by the Jap- 
anese is simply the application of orna- 
mental design to any surface by means 
of a stencil plate, usually made of 
strong mulberry paper which has been 
treated with persimmon juice and oiled 
to make it waterproof. The design of 
the artist is pasted on, and then cut 
out by a sharp, chisel-like knife. The 
paper is previously doubled and after 
cutting can be separated by dampening. 
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No 6. Front and back of pillow cover 


In the case of large or elaborate stencils 
the papers are separated, and across the 
open spaces fine human hairs are laid or 
threads of wild silk. These are laid in 
a paste so that when the two pieces of 
the stencil aie put together the appear- 
ance is as of one solid entting. 

The stencil is applied to the goods and 
held best in position on a board by tacks 
or by awls, care being taken that the 
goods underneath are kept taut and 
smooth. Through the stencil openings 
the eolor is applied by flat-round brushes 
filled with paint, dye or stain. Super- 
fluous color is removed by brushing off 
on the edge of the color receptacle. 

The brushes used by the Japanese are 
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usually large and soft, made to 
carry sufficient color to give a full 
impression without blurring the 
sharpness of the design. Stencils 
of elaborate detail are easily 
ruined by  ceareless handling. 
Careful registering of a pattern 
to be continued or repeated is nee- 
essary. The patterns are of two 
kinds, complete and incomplete, 
the latter readily made complete 
for the length and width of the 
article or goods by continuous 
printing. 

Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, here- 
with accompanying, are complete; ’ 
numbers 10, 11, 12,13 and 14, with 
a little study, can be continued the 
narrow way by turning over the 
stencils and printing from the 
back, or they can be printed the 
broad way by moving the stencil 
forward to print on the upper 
part of the last impression. By 
this reversing and repeating it is 
possible to get many combinations 
of the same design. Often a num- 
ber of stencils with different 
shades and colors are used to pro- 
duce the desired effect, though the 
dignity and strength of character 
of single color printing is lessened. 

A suggestion may not be out 
of place here if one happens to 
possess Japanese stencils. They 
make good framed pictures if the 
designs are dainty and unusually 
artistic; white grounds of paper 
are necessary to bring out the de- 
tail and proper effect. 

The Japanese despise repetition 
or too many copies, so we find 
they rarely use their stencils more 
than a few times. So endless new 
designs are always being produced and 
the old are thrown away as obsolete. 
Many of their unusual stencils are sym- 
bolie of old ideas and traditions, so much 
so that even the Japanese themselves are 
sometimes puzzled to explain all the de- 
tails. Kyoto, the oid capital of Japan, 
is, as before, the center of stencil making, 
but the designs made in Tokyo and Kobe 
are more to the tastes of foreigners. 
They use mostly dyes—usually non-fad- 
ing vegetable colors—on the better grades 
of materials. In this country standard 
tube oil colors or good stains are used, 
put on thin in quantity so that the nat- 
ural plianey of the material is retained. 

Rub the brush in a c¢irenlar movement 
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at a right angle to the stencil plate on 
the open spaces. With coarse goods it is 
best to work the brush well into the mate- 
rial, so that the design will be thoroughly 
applied. Japanese brushes are flat-round, 
usually of a brown fiber, though here 
regular bristle sash brushes are used with 
excellent results. After using the plate. 
care should be taken to lift carefully and 
clean thoroughly to remove any superflu- 
ous color. A little practice will show al- 
most endless possibilities and develop 
originality. Different 
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15 shows a three-piece curtain of leaf and 
tendril design stenciled in white on hand- 
loom brown linen. In this country we 
find that rough silk, denim, linen, crash, 
burlap, net, chiffon, cheesecloth, canvas, 
muslin, scrim and various fabries for 
hangings of soft, harmonious colors 
are the best to use, and, as always with 
good taste, the goods are not necessarily 
expensive. 

It would be an impossibility to illus- 
trate the many fine examples I have seen 


tones or colors may 
be applied separately 
over the parts of a 
stencil and thus add 
greatly to the range and 
variety of adaptation. 
The Japanese are won- 
derfully adept with sten- 
cils of even great size 
and detail. Oftentimes 
it is best for convenient 
handling to have the de- 
sign composed of a num- 
ber of plates. 

They stencil crepes of 
silk or cotton, whole 
kimonos’ of specially 
made designs (often in 
many colors), towels of F 
every quality, squares 
for bundle wrappings 
and a great variety of 
cotton, silk and wool arti- 
eles to be used in the 
home and for gift pur- 
poses. We are familiar 
with their steneiled 
leathers in purses and 
mats. In the Japanese , 
home the papered walls 
and dividing or decora- 
tive sereens are often 
uniquely steneiled. In 
the shops hand-made 
goods in great variety 
are generally on sale for 
home and decorative use. 
In a few of the large 
cities machine-made goods 
are creeping in, but these 
maintain handicraft prin- 
ciples to a large de- 
gree. 

Japanese stenciled eur- 
tains and odd _ paper 


windows are examples 
often in _ principle 
adapted here. Number 


No7. Short scarf in effective No8. Table ecarf of gray linen 
design 
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No 9. Substantial portierss 


of finished work. 
Some of the illustra- 
tions are specially re- 
ferred to—the others 
give beautiful sugges- 
tions to carry out in 
practice. The hall of 
your home has every 
opportunity for sten- 
cil decoration: eur- 
tains for the glass en- 
trance paneling are 


one suggestion. The ap- 
pearance of the settle will 
be greatly improved by a 
pillow or two of a design 
and motive in keeping 
with the surroundings. 
Number 6 shows front and 
back of a pillow cover of 
rough eeru pongee silk in 
one piece; the design was 
applied in a soft terra 
cotta brown. In this ease 
it was considered so good 
that the dining room of a 
bungalow has_ curtains, 
sideboard runner’ and 
table cover of the same 
design all worked in dull 
bronze green on gray linen 
towel erash. 

Where dainty materials 
and designs are desired in 
a parlor it is well to use 
light colored silks not too 
coarse in weave. Num- 
ber 14 gives an excellent 
idea that ean be worked 
out for eurtains, pillows 
and table searf. White or 
ecru net offers a material 
for most effective curtains 
and its price is usually 
very moderate. Unit sten- 
ciling naturally gives the 
best results on net, with 
the design running down 
the edges and along the 
bottom, with an additional 
design in the corners if 
desired. These curtains, 
as indeed all stenciled eur- 
tains, should hang just 
below the window sill. 
When desired a_ valance 
and over-draperies 
some heavier material can 


No 10. An incomplete design, to be applied ali over the material 
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No 5 is a complete design, while Nos 11, 12 and 13. the three upper designs, are incomplete 
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No l4. Another good design, to be applied all over the material 


be used with telling effect. The Japanese applied all over the material, but can be 
stencil Number 14 was intended to be subdivided and used in part only. Num- 


No 15. A three-piece curtain stenciled in white on hand loom brown linen 


ber 2 gives a good 
landseape and water 
view of Fujiyama, 
which could be used 
for the centers of 
the net curtains in- 
stead of the usual 
borders. 

The artistic bal- 
ance of many of our 
libraries or living 
rooms ¢an be ef- 
fected by the careful 
introduction of sten- 
ciled rugs and eur- 
tains, with an ocea- 
sional pillow and 
table runner §har- 
monizing both in 
design and_ color. 
Number 8 gives an 
excellent table searf 
of gray linen and 
blue design, which 
ean also be repeated 
in curtain borders 
and cushions for the 
same room. 

Rugs of _ solid 
color which ean be 
readily stenciled 
either with a run- 
ning border or a 
separate pattern for 
the ends are on sale 
everywhere. It is in 
good taste to use 
various. designs in 
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the same room, provided they are in har- 
mony with each other; but it is best not 
to have too many different fabrics in 
one room, a much better effect being 
gained by keeping to one general scheme. 
Substantial portieres, asshown in Number 
9, together with stenciled curtains at the 
windows, will prove very effective. If 
such a room has a couch the covering 
should be of heavy material, and looks 
best with border and end designs. Heavy 
burlaps or linens are the most suitable. 

There is no room in a home which de- 
selves more careful consideration than 
the dining room. There are truly excel- 
lent reasons to apply stencil decoration 
at a cost moderate in time and materials. 
The stencil plate Number 4 of the carp 
and waterfall with the overhanging maple 
branches offers a practical scheme. The 
idea could be similarly adapted in larger 
or smaller form, with slight additions, to 
make a highly effective room. The panel 
shape could be changed so as to be adapt- 
able for center decoration of the curtains, 
or simplified to serve as a border for 
table and sideboard covers. Many rooms 
of the home today are made to carry out 
separate schemes in furnishings. Where 
colonial and mission plans have been ful- 
filled a great deal is added to their good 
taste by the addition of stenciled goods. 
Curtains are of primary importance, with 
portieres, covers and cushions following. 

The bedrooms will give much pleasure 
if fitted up with stenciled essentials. 
Nowadays many of the shops have for 
sale so-called cottage rugs. These vary 
in sizes and are often made up in solid, 
harmonious colors. The material is 
mostly cotton, easily stenciled—design at 
both ends for the longer, narrow rugs, 
and borders in the ease of the square 
ones. There are added opportunities to 
use a wide range of materials, and other 
uses suggest bedspreads, bureau scarves, 
shirtwaist box covers and window seats 
with dainty cushions. All of these things 
are best in washable materials, and, as 
has been already intimated, the better oil 
colors and stains will wear well. Many 
embroidered fabries generally obtainable 
are not so easily cleansed. 

There is a wide range of inexpensive 
materials now becoming readily available 
for stencil decoration. On general prin- 
ciples curtains should be of simple design 
and should if possible be accompanied by 
plain wall coverings. A small brass rod 


serves best for these curtains, which 
should not be draped in any way other 
than, perhaps, by a little heading on the 
rods. Stenciling offers for washable fab- 
ries great advantages, because permanent 
colors are available. Such fabries should 
not be starched ; better results will be pro- 
duced if the linen, muslin or serim is 
shrunk before the designs are applied. 
It is not difficult to select good motives 
for various rooms. 

The materials for carrying out Japa- 
nese methods of preparation and appli- 
cation are easily purchased from almost 
any dealer in art supplies. The hardware 
shops have the required brushes and 
there are a large number of dealers who 
ean supply the knives, papers, colors, 
ete, which are necessary. Most of these 
supplies are low in eost and good in 
quality. Many shops can supply stencils 
ready for immediate use and for very 
moderate prices. These are American 
stencils, with nearly all of the best exam- 
ples showing strong Japanese influences. 
There are a few good reference books 
which will help in further details—-prae- 
tice will be the best teacher. 

Stenciling offers a beautiful field for 
gifts which will be both useful and dee- 
orative. There are many ways of pleas- 
ing your friends and relatives with these 
gifts, which are away from the usual and 
conventional. The ery has been to find 
out what you can get up that will be 
new and original. Cushions alone offer 
endless ideas, both in designs and colors. 
Smaller gifts, like mats, doilies, small 
bags and lamp or eandle shades are al- 
most invariably acceptable when odd fab- 
ries are used. 

The:e are the best of reasons for a 
permanent interest. The materials ean 
be inexpensive, the work is_ readily 
learned at a great saving in time com- 
pared with, say, intricate embroideries. 
Naturally, too, a great deal depends on 
the general plan. The worker will be- 
come interested in many ways in arts 
and crafts; but when there is so much 
general appreciation of the applied mis- 
sion and art nouveau principles, there is 
slight chance to make a mist»*e in select- 
ing just the right goods or fabries for 
the article one wishes to stencil and com- 
plete. 

In all the work and interest in stencils, 
one will every moment see the subtle uses 
of Japanese influences. 
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The Cough Drop 


A Farce-Comedy 


By Tom Masson, Burges Johnson, Ellis Parker Butler, Porter Emerson Browne, 
Inez Haynes Gillmore, Gelett Burgess and Wallace Irwin 
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Chapter VII 


By Wallace Irwin 


RS BILLIKENS, her ir- 
reproachable coiffure and 
imported hat towering 
majestically through the 
seuttle, severely surveyed 
the entire Muggs family 
perched along the ridge- 
pole of the house of Muggs in the follow- 
‘ing order: 

1. Mrs Muggs (astride) clinging to the 
roof with one hand and seeking to arrange 
her moistened locks with the other. 

2. Mr Muggs (side saddle) clinging to 
Mrs Muggs. 

3. Master Theodore Muggs (astride) 
clinging to Mr Muggs and 

4. Miss Ethel Muggs (side saddle) 
firmly clasping Master Theodore Muggs. 

At the top of the ladder, which leaned 
against the eaves, stood Dr Mack, with an 
expression of mingled triumph and baf- 
flement on his dignified face. 

Mrs Billikens was the first to break 
the embarrassed silence. 

“Mrs Muggs,” she said severely, “ isn’t 
this rather an—irregular place for you 
to be sitting during your evenings at 
home?” 

“T am not accustomed to having eallers 
pursue me through the roof,” replied Mrs 
Muggs, whose voice, in spite of cireum- 
stanees, retained much of the insolence 
of the grande dame. “ It seems peculiar,” 
she added glacially, “that Mr Muggs and 
I and the children cannot have a moment’s 
quiet to talk over family affairs with- 
out—” 

“Do you and Mr Muggs and the chil- 
dren always sit in a row on the roof 
when you talk over family affairs?” in- 
quired Mrs Billikens suspiciously. 

“One moment!” It was the cold, scien- 
tifie voice of Dr Mack that spoke. “ Mrs 
Billikens, I believe I explained to you 
the—er—unfortunate circumstances, The 
patients—er—Mr and Mrs Muggs—have 


gone violently insane, and their poor 
children have become likewise infeeted, it 
seems. A proof of heredity—very inter- 
esting !” 

“Tut! too bad!” said the sympathetic 
Mrs Billikens. “I thought I noticed cer- 
tain psyeopathie tendencies in Mrs 
Muggs—she was always reading papers 
on Ibsen before the Wednesday Club, you 
know.” 

“Mrs Billikens—Doetor,” said the en- 
tire Muggs family in unison, “we are 
not insane. We are no erazier than you 
are.” 

“That’s what they all say,” answered 
Dr Maek, with the voice of broad expe- 
rienee. “ Only last week I had an inter- 
esting ease—a Swede who imagined he 
was President Castro. During a lueid 
interval he so persuaded his attendant 
of his rationality that the poor man (the 
attendant) loosened the maniac’s bonds. . 
And with what result?” 

A questioning silence from the roof- 
treed audience. 

“He crept up behind him while he 
wasn’t looking and strangled him with a 
pair of suspenders,” announced the doctor 
impressively. 

“Who strangled who with a pair of 
suspenders?” asked little Theodore, who 
had a taste for thrilling adventure. His 
curiosity was promptly squelehed by an 
eagle glance from his mother. 

“ Since your insanity is now thoroughly 
established,” said Mrs Billikens—“ esta'- 
lished by Dr Mack, who is undoubtedly 
our leading local authority on psychop- 
athy—you might as well yield to the law 
like sensible lunaties.” 

“T may be crazy,” admitted Mr Muggs, 
“but I’m not erazy enough to want to 
roost on this ridgepole all night in my 
wet clothes croaking like a sick raven. 
Maybe this house is a madhouse, but it 
is our own and we ought to be permitted 
to enter it unmolested. Madam, let me 
pass!” 

With these words Mr Muggs, now thor- 
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oughly aroused, leaped to his feet and 
scrambled along the roof to the scuttle 
where Mrs Billikens stood. 

“Stop them!” eried Dr Mack excitedly 
mounting to the roof from the ladder, 
which, carelessly kicked aside, fell rattling 
to the ground. But the doctor’s sudden 
onslaught came an instant too late. Al- 
ready Mr and Mrs Muggs had seized the 
fashionable Mrs Billikens and dragged 
her forcibly to the roof. While that lady 
clutched desperately at the shingles to 
save herself from falling the entire Muggs 
family clambered down the ladder into the 
house. Little Theodore, who was the last 
to go, hesitated long enough to hit Dr 
Mack on the elbow with the fatal paper- 
weight; the scuttle closed with a bang, 
the bolt was drawn within and Dr Mack 
sat on a slippery shingle facing the beau- 
tiful Widow Billikens. Night had settled 
down and they were marooned on the 
roof. 

Gentle reader, poise with me momen- 
tarily aloft, that we may together survey 
some of the finer points of this delicate 
situation. Mrs Billikens, although on the 
flowery borderland which lies between 
forty-five and the vague Afterwards, had 
won her position as president of the 
Portia Club as much by her wealth of 
personal charm as by her sterner qualities. 
Moreover, she was the widow of the late 
Simeon Billikens, who in life had been 
lucky, as his name implied, and had died 
an unlimited stockholder in the Pickle 
Trust. So the widow’s plump hand was 
by no means neglected by the eligible 
swains of the community. And, further- 
more, the eligibility of the popular bach- 
elor-physician, Dr Mack, was never for a 
moment doubted, even by his bitterest 
rivals. Mrs Billikens’s friendly sentiment 
for Dr Mack was only equaled by Dr 
Mack’s lack of indifference for Mrs Billi- 
kens. Add, then, a touch of romantic 
adventure to the situation and what could 
a skilled short-story writer not do with 
the scene? 

But we digress. Dr Mack sat on a slip- 
pery shingle facing the beautiful Mrs 
Billikens. A deafening tumult was heard 
in the house below where the members 
ef the Portia Club, surprised by the sud- 
den descent of the supposedly maniacal 
Muggses, were stampeding with squeaks 
and sereams from the place. Leaning 
over the eaves, the doctor and the widow 
could see the forty-nine Portias retreating 
in disorder down the street. Then a per- 

fect silence fell on the Castle Muggs. 
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“There! that’s what comes of following 
@ doctor’s advice,” said Mrs Billikens, with 
a coy but nervous laugh, “ you persuaded 
me, as the able-bodied president of the 
Portias, to open the scuttle and head off 
the Muggses while you scaled the roof 
from the outside. And this is what hap- 
pened!” « 

“But Mrs Billikens—may I eall you 
Evelyn?—if you had only closed the seut- 
tle in time—” 

“ Dr Mack—Arthur—how can you scold 
me now?” And Mrs Billikens burst into 
a flood of un-woman’s-clubly tears. 

“Evelyn, don’t! I can’t bear to see 
you weep,” cried Dr Mack ardently as he 
pressed her becomingly gloved hand. 
“Lovely Evelyn Billikens, this moment 
may be distressing to you, but it is rap- 
a3 to me. We are alone together. 

“But what will people say?” objected 
the widow with commendable calculation. 
“You and I are not of a proper age to 
sit at evening on a roof, alone, unchap- 
eroned.” 

“There is only one way,” cried the 
doetor. “ Evelyn, dear, we must become 
engaged.” 

“Arthur, this is so—irregular,” sighed 
the happy widow as she nestled in the 
arms of the poor but honest doctor. 

The stars peeped forth, the moon came 
up and the middle-aged lovers emerged 
gradually from their happy trance. 

“ Evelyn,” said Dr Mack after a time, 
“don’t you think it would be a good 
plan for us to make a noise or do some- 
thing to spread the alarm?” 

“No, don’t!” she objected discreetly. 
“Our position here—on the roof—is at 
least unusual. What would people say?” 

“But, darling,” argued the doctor, “ we 
can’t escape without assistance. Flying 
off a roof on the wings of love sounds all 
right, but it isn’t done, you know.” 

“Couldn’t you eall down the chimney 
and remind them of our existence?” she 
asked. - 

“ A good idea!” said Dr Mack, creeping 
to the large stone chimney which led to 
the dining room on the first floor. He 
stood with his mouth squarely over the flue 
and was about to speak, when something 
below arrested his attention. 

“ Hist!” he whispered, beckoning fran- 
tically to Mrs Billikens. 

Up from the room below came a voice. 
It was the voice of Cornelius Muggs. 
It had that staceato, intermittent sound 
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peculiar to one engaged in telephoning. 
The voice was saying. 

“ Yes—no—yes, I realize it’s late—cer- 
tainly, I want you all to come over—no, 
hang the expense. I'll pay for the auto- 
mobiles, but I want you all to come. Very 
well—good-by !” 

There was the strangled jingle of a 
receiver being hung up. Then silence. 

“Muggs, Mr Muggs!” said Dr Mack 
speaking distinetly down the chimney. 

“ Who—what?” came the startled tones 
of Muggs from below. 

“This is Dr Mack talking down the 
flue,” said the physician. “ You’ve ap- 
parently forgotten and left us to perch 
on the roof all night.” 

“Oh no, I’ve not forgotten you, Doe- 
tor,” said Mr Muggs in a tone of almost 
cordial politeness. “I’m awfully sorry, 
but [ll be obliged to detain you on the 
roof for just a few minutes longer.” 

“ But, I say, Muggs—” began Dr Mack 
persuasively. There was no _ response 
from the hearth below. Muggs had ap- 
parently withdrawn from the parley. 

“ He’s holding us here for a purpose,” 
whispered Mrs Billikens, her cheeks show- 
ing white in the darkness. “ I’m afraid I 
shall seream. Do you realize our posi- 
tion? He’s a madman—Mrs Muggs, 
Ethel, little Theodore, are all madmen— 
we're trapped—we’ll be murdered—oh!” 

“Be calm, dear,” said Dr Mack vainly 
striving to modify his voice to the sooth- 
ing, professional pitch. 

“T assure you, Evelyn, I shall sell my 
life dear,” he continued heroically clasp- 
ing a small clinieal thermometer he ear- 
ried in his waisteoat pocket. 

At this point their conversation was 
interrupted by the tooting of many auto- 
mobile horns from the four roads in all 
directions. And looking over the sur- 
rounding moonlit country our interesting 
prisoners could see the fiery eyes of sev- 
eral motor ears glaring out of the dark- 
ness and converging on the Muggs home 
from all directions. Nearer and_ nearer 
they came, until finally six, eight, ten 
automobiles drew up in a row before the 
main entrance of the Muggs home. 

A buzz of feminine voices was heard, 
punctuated here and there by the deeper 
tones of Mr Muggs. Finally the last of 
the party alighted and withdrew into 
the house. 

“The voices sound familiar to me,” 
said Mrs Billikens, ‘“ Somehow, instine- 
tively, I feel we are going to be rescued.” 
She had scarcely uttered this cheerful 
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prediction when the seuttle was cautiously 
raised on the roof and the head of Master 
a Muggs appeared in a blaze of 
ight. 

“Mrs Billikens and Dr Mack,” said the 
child in the manner of one who recites 
from memory, “ you are requested to step 
down.” 

The physician and the widow accepted 
this invitation with alacrity. With an 
almost youthful nimbleness Mrs Billikens, 
assisted by her admirer, scrambled down 
the preearious ladder to the attic, thenee 
to the second floor. The entire house was 
ablaze with lights, as if for a reception. 
At the top of the stairease which led to 
the large sitting room they hesitated a 
moment and, involuntarily, Mrs Billikens 
patted her marceled locks, for the entire 
Portia Club, sitting in rows as for a 
formal meeting, were assembled in the 
room below. And—most inexplicable of 
the day’s topsy-turvy  situations—Mr 
Muggs was occupying the president’s 
chair in the center of the room! 

Mr Muggs looked up and saw the new 
arrivals, 

“ Mrs Billikens—Dr Mack, come down,” 
he said. “ Mrs Muggs, show these members 
to their chairs.” 

As soon as all were seated again Mr 
Muggs arose and thus addressed the ladies 
of the Portia Club: 

“Ladies of the Portia Club, you have 
been very amiable to come here for a 
special meeting at this hour of the night— 
it is now 11.30, I believe. But the ease, 
as I explained to you, was urgent, involv- 
ing as it does a charge of insanity 
brought, first, against the Muggs family, 
and, later, against Dr Mack, Mrs Billikens 
and the members of this admirable club.” 

A eool silenee greeted this. 

“Permit me, ladies,’ went on Mr 
Muggs, “to go briefly into the history of 
this now famous ease. I am, as you 
know, a modern man. My wife is, as 
you also realize, a modern woman. She 
has trained herself to attend to the 
broader, more public side of the Muggs 
home, while I, as husband, have contented 
myself with the cares of the house. While 
my wife was away presiding over moth- 
ers’ congresses I was at home putting the 
children to bed. While Mrs Muggs was 
absent as delegate at large for the Polit- 
ical Purity League I was in the kitchen 
watching the servants to see that they 
didn’t steal us deaf, dumb and blind. 

“Perhaps this is as it should be; but, 
somehow, of late I have felt a strange 
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unrest. I seemed to hear the voice of 
some remote ancestor whispering in my 
ear, ‘No man should be a housewife.’ I 
have tried to hush this voice, but in vain. 
I went on as long as I could counting the 
linen and ordering the meals—and then 
I made my first break for freedom. 

“Dr Mack, can you vouch for the seien- 
tifie standing of Professor Samuel Simp- 
kins, the famous specialist on domestic 
psychology?” asked Mr Muggs, turning to 
the physician. 

“Professor Simpkins is a very sane 
and eminent authority on those branches 
you mention,” said Dr Mack. 

“Well,” said Muggs, “one afternoon 
I went by stealth to the office of Professor 
Simpkins and asked him, frankly, to tell 
me what was the matter with the Muggs 
family. ‘Your wife,’ said the professor, 
as soon as I had stated my ease, ‘ is evi- 
dently a victim of a runaway imagination. 
She is mildly unbalanced on the subject 
of Uplift. Sueh eases are not uncommon 
among modern women. She imagines she 
is benefiting society by giving all her time 
to the Portias. She imagines she is show- 
ing her strength when she neglects a 
woman’s normal duties. Give her a 
chanee and she will imagine anything. At 
present she sees everything wrong. The 
best way to kill a delusion is to create 
another. If you can give her nerves a 
shoeck—if you ean convinee her that she 
sees things wrong in some tangible, prac- 
tical way, maybe her case is yet curable. 
Who knows?’ 

“With my mind full of Professor 
Simpkins’s advice I straightway repaired 
to my home, where I performed the exper- 
iment I shall now explain to you.” 

Mr Muggs then briefly told how he had 
set the dinner table with tinware and 
kitehen knives. He explained how he 
had fed Mrs Muggs on mythieal olives and 
airy caviar; how he had summoned and 
talked with an imaginary Delia and the 
curious consequences of his practical joke, 
ineluding the adventure of the paper- 
weight, the hasty summoning of Dr Mack, 
the arrival of the hospital attendants, the 
abduction of Delia and the flight of the 
Mugegses to the roof. 

“Had I foreseen the eccentric conse- 
quences of my experiment,” coneluded Mr 
Muggs, “I should certainly have re- 
frained. My object was not to keep the 
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village in an uproar, but merely to prove 
to my wife that she was the victim of a 
mild delusion.” 

“And you have, my dear,” said Mrs 
Muggs, speaking for the first time, “ Only 
you have not put it strong enough in say- 
ing that I was the victim of a mild delu- 
sion. A woman who would put ecard 
parties and uplift movements before the 
demands of a beautiful and happy home 
—well, she ought to be confined among 
the dangerously insane.” 

There were many indignant sniffs and 
a general shuffling of feet from the mem- 
bers of the Portia Club at the conclusion 
of Mrs Muges’s remarks. 

“She should resign—” began Mrs Suf- 
ferage. 

“T also wish to tender my resignation 
as president of this club,” said Mrs Billi- 
kens suddenly rising. 

“For what reason?” inquired Mrs Suf- 
ferage sharply. 

“ After my—our home is established I 
don’t see how we ean take on any outside 
work,” said the widow as she blushingly 
clasped the hand of Dr Mack. 

A general rush of congratulations fol- 
lowed, in which any differences which had 
existed between the Portias and _ the 
Muggses were, apparently, forgotten. 

“T am going to ask you all to stay to 
supper,” said Mrs Muggs. “ This will 
be to celebrate a double event—the en- 
gagement of Mrs Billikens to the Doetor 
and the beginning of a real home by 
Muggs and myself.” 

The table was quickly spread—this 
time with the Muees’s best damask table- 
eloth. Delia (who had been appeased by 
a liberal tip after her return from the 
asylum) set the real silverware and the 
genuine eut glass around the table, until 
it sparkled like the king’s own. 

The first course was caviar. 

“Flow do you like this caviar, my 
dear?” inquired Muggs slyly between 
mouthfuls. 

“ Splendid! the best I’ve tasted today,” 
said Mrs Muggs and, for some feminine 
reason unknown to the Portia Club, she 
walked over to Muggs’s place, leaned 
down and kissed his head on the shiny 
bald spot which had been caused, no 
doubt, by the domestic strain of recent 
years. 
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By Francis W. Crowninshield 


Scene, New York. Acream and gold sitting room on Fifth Avenue. Ona 
Madame Recamier lounge, in front of a cheerful wood jire, is Mrs Lennox. Sheis 
in a mauve gossamer tea gown and is reading a novel by Paul Bourget. Her 
husband enters and kisses her tenderly.) 

“What have you been up to this afternoon, Polly?” 

“T played bridge at Peggy Lexingten’s. You needn’t ask me 
the inevitable question! I lost, as usual.” 

“Why don’t you play more at home and less at other people’s 
houses ?” 

“T don’t like to play here. It makes such a mess and the 
women always stay too long; and, besides, on the one and only 
oceasion that I had a tournament here you complained shamefully 
of the noise. Don’t you remember?” 

“Yes, I remember it now. The racket was frightful, wasn’t 
it? My dear child, I don’t mind your playing bridge, now and 
again, but, like all women, when you get a fad you are bound to 
overdo it. You pursue it relentlessly; pluck out its flying tail 
feathers and squeeze the last ounce of pleasure out of it. You 
female bridge players are all more or less insane. Think, Polly, 
of that poor, misguided Mr Rockefeller, giving all that money to 
employ a pack of doctors to discover the germ of typhoid! Why 
the typhoid germ? Why not the bridge germ? It is far more 
prevalent and far more devastating.” 

“Don’t be absurd, dear. We women must oceupy our time 
in some way. The poverty-stricken women are, of course, much 
happier than we. They have to sew and wash and serub and look 
after children and cook and iron, but what about me? Look at 
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me. I am a pathetic object at best. You are away all day at your 
office. I have no children to wash or educate or spank. I must 
do something. Of course I could do what those ridiculous Freneh- 
women do in Parisian society. I could flirt all the livelong day. 
At least you will admit that we New York women don’t do that. 
I think it must be extremely agreeable to flirt and I shall be only 
too glad to try it if you insist on—” 

“Polly, my dear! By all means go on with your bridge if you 
really love it so madly.” 

“Love it? You’re insane! No woman really loves it. We 
only play beeause there’s nothing else to do. We all have cooks 
and maids and manicures and laundresses and serubwomen and 
motors and cabs, so, naturally, we have nothing to do and we are 
literally driven to bridge, just as the poorer women are driven to 
their sewing machines and sweatshops. If we had no servants 
we should, perhaps, be neglecting our duties by playing bridge, 
but, as it is, we aren’t neglecting anything except, occasion- 
ally, our meals.” 

“So that’s the only reason you play?” 

“That and because it’s extremely fashionable. We must be 
in the fashion, dear.” 

“ But don’t you think you all play for too high stakes? Some 
of your friends can’t afford it, as I happen to know. Take Peggy 
Lexington, for instance; her husband is a poor—” 

“Oh! I know all that dear, and so does she, but she always 
says, and quite rightly, too, that it’s no earthly fun gambling 
unless you are playing for a little more than you can afford. If 
you always knew that you could pay up promptly and easily after 
every rubber, where would be the sting or the excitement of 
playing? It’s only when you can’t pay that gambling is really 
interesting.” 

“T don’t like to think that you are gambling. I told your 
brother Jack that I was afraid you were playing too high, bu* he 
reassured me greatly on that point.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said that if you hoarded your money the way you 
hoarded your trumps you ought to die a thundering rich woman.” 

“ Jack is so silly. He thinks himself a hero simply beeause he 
doesn’t play for meney. He and that odious wife of his only play 
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for love. For love! Oh, heavens! I wish you could hear them 
wrangle when they play for this ‘love,’ as they call it. You 
never heard such squabbles in all your life. They might much 
better play for cold cash and stop their everlasting quarreling.” 

“You mustn’t abuse Jack’s wife, dear. She spoke very kindly 
and affectionately of you to me only yesterday.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“She told me that I was lucky te have such a wife. She said 
that, as you could not possibly mislead or deceive anybody in a 
bridge game; you presumably could not do so in a game of 
marriage !” 

“That woman is a eat! She is simply furious because I beat 
her four straight rubbers on Saturday morning at the Madison’s.” 

“ Saturday morning,’ great heavens! You don’t mean to tell 
me that you women play bridge in the morning?” 

“We certainly do. It’s by far the best time for it, as there 
are so few interruptions. If it’s not a crime for men to smoke 
and drink and gamble why is it a crime for women? How 
can a man square himself with such atrocious logie as that?” 

“Well, my dear! Men have done these things so long that it 
now offends no canon of established good taste, provided that it 
is done at the proper time and in the proper way; but the 
majority of ladies, all over the world, have never done them. 
Consequently, when we see a lady who does them, we do not 
classify her as an offender against law, but as an offender against 
good taste and high breeding. Good taste should regulate a 
woman’s conduct just as much, and perhaps more, than law.” 

“What do you want me to do, then?” 

“T want you to devote yourself to art, to music, to languages, 
to ieading and to outdoor exercis> I want you to try to imitate 
those Frenchwomen you were ridiculing—exeept in their flirting, 
of course!” 

“What do you mean? I don’t understand you at all.” 

“T want you to read clever books and study languages and 
collect lovely things and have a charming garden and ride horse- 
back and arrange the flowers in this house and be clever and gay 
and good-natured and nicely dressed and well-informed and amus- 
ing and—forgive me, Polly. Please don’t ery, dear. I am so 
sorry, Polly. I really didn’t mean to offend you!” 
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‘AS the housewife a con- 
ception of the rapidity 
—the leaps and bounds 
—with which the sci- 
ence of housekeeping 
and home-making, as a 
serious study and a 
vocation, is coming to the very forefront 
of attention in the thoughts and affairs 
of American women? It sounds not so 
very impressive, perhaps, that a new or- 
ganization known as eyA merican Home 
Economies Associatfi goeubership 
throughout our er 
try, but mainly in the, ae 
of eight hundred persons.,’ 
But the eight hundred are 
a powerful. leaven. They 
are a large and vigorous 
outgrowth of the earlier 
Lake Placid Conference, a 
yearly gathering whose in- 
fluence. "Upon the teaching 
of home economics in the 
publie- schools and other 
institutions, and upon the 
thought of leaders in fem- 
jnfie affairs, was very great. 
The moving spirit in that 
iety, as in the new, was 
es Ellen H. Richards, a 
gm@ember of the faculty of 
_ fhe Massachusetts Institute 


Technology and the -treasurer, 


» author of numerous works 


A notable group, Mrs Ellen H. Richards, Gpetitens of the American Home Economics 
Association, in the ground. 
Miss Daniell, and at the right 


in the field of chemistry and home eco- 
nomies. Mrs Richards is a woman of re- 
markable ability and foresight; her name 
will go down to history as that of a 
pioneer in the great nineteenth and twen- 
tieth century movement for the organiza- 
tion of the home and its conduct on a 
ne and practical basis. 

The officers of the new association in- 
elude other leaders in this department of 
research and development: Miss Isabel 
Bevier, the head of the department of 
home economics in the University of Illi- 
nois; Miss Caroline L. 
Hunt; Prof Charles F. 
Langworthy of the United 
States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D C; 
Miss Abby L. Marlatt of 
the University of Wiscon- 
sin; Benjamin R. Andrews 
of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, who is 
the secretary and treasurer 
of the Association; ete. 

The object of the Amer- 
ican Home Economies As- 
sociation is to improve the 
conditions of living in the 
home, the institutional 
household and the commu- 
nity. To gain these ends, 
the Association plans to 
American study the problems con- 
nected with the household; 
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Women’s dormitory, University of New M 


to secure recognition of subjects related 
to the home in the eurricula of existing 
schools and colleges; to secure profes- 
sional schools and courses for the train- 
ing of teachers, and of home, insti- 
tutional, social and municipal workers; to 
encourage and aid investigations and re- 
search in universities and by the state and 
federal government. 

It urges teachers and other professional 
workers in home economies to form local 
organizations affiliated with 
the American Home Eco- 
nomies Association, the 
work of these local branches 
to be reported in the Asso- 
ciation’s journal. 

The Association publishes 
a bi-monthly magazine, the 
Journal of Home Econom- 
ics. This publishes com- 
plete reports of the econven- 
tions of the Association and 
of local societies affiliated 
with it; it prints original 
articles upon both the theo- 
retical and the practical 
side of household arts; it 
devotes a_ section to ab- 
stracts of articles appear- 
ing in other magazines and 
also reserves space for brief 
statements of books and 
signed reviews. News items about per- 
sons or institutions appear, as well as 
editorial. statements of opinion from As- 
sociation members. 

One object of the Association, as al- 
ready remarked, is the improvement of 
conditions of living in the institutional 
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Mrs Rufus P. Williams of Cam- 
ass., chairman 
health department, Gen- 
Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 


Alb 


household. The first issue of the Journal 
contains three articles bearing on the work 
of the professional dietitian. One of 


these discusses the training of dietitians 
for hospitals; another, the need of trained 
dietitians in institutions for the preven- 
tion of tubereulosis; and the third, the 
economic value of the visiting dietitian. 


In another issue, the Journal states its 
intention of printing from time to time 
the old-time literature of home economics. 
The editors believe that in 
the flood of new books upon 
home economies there is 
danger of losing sight of 
some of these really good 
books of the past, as, for 
example, The Physiology of 
Taste, by Brillat-Savarin. 

Nutrition investigations, 
traveling schools in domes- 
tie science, the introducing 
into college curricula of 
subjects coneerned with 
daily living and the horse- 
hold, and researeh articles 
upon such diseases as tuber- 
culosis and typhoid are 
some more of the subjects 
to which the Association 
and its magazine are devot- 
ing their attention. 

The Lake Placid Confer- 
ence of Home Economies, by the way, was 
first held in the Adirondacks in 1899. The 
attendants, about fifteen or twenty in num- 
ber, were chiefly teachers and writers of 
domestie science. The object was the dis- 
cussion of means of inereasing the general 
and intelligent interest in subjects affect- 
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ing home life. The conference became 
an annual affair and had constant growth 
and influence, until in the summer of 
1908, its promoters came to the decision 
that the importance of the field did not 
warrant the private character of the 
meetings, and in a convention ealled ai 
Washington, December 31-January 2, 
1908-1909, the American Home Economies 
Association was founded, this general 
association to unite all clubs and people 
interested in problems of the home. 

This Association is open for member- 
ship to all who are actively interested in 
home problems, especially teachers of 
domestic science and art, students, investi- 
gators, housekeepers, institution manag- 
ers, social and municipal workers, inter- 
ested housewives and home makers, and 
professional workers in allied fields. The 
annual dues of two dollars include a sub- 
scription to the Association’s journal. By 
the payment of fifty dollars a life mem- 
bership may be obtained. 

An event in the progress of home eco- 
nomies is the opening this autumn of the 
great, new, half-million-dollar building 
devoted to household arts, affiliated with 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York city. Mr Andrews, secretary 
of the American Home Economies Asso- 
ciation, whose portrait is given herewith, 
is secretary of this School of Household 
Arts—a young, enthusiastie man whose 
influence in this work promises to be a 
national one. Reference to the scope and 
curriculum of this school was given in 
connection with our article on “ Schools 
of Home Economies” in the last March 
number. The prodigious growth of the 
Greater New York, with its spread of 
population upon Long Island, New Jer- 
sey and elsewhere, means the founding 
of tens of thousands of new homes, to 
which the teaching of this institution will 
be of inealeulable value. 

Among the women who represent the 
foremost of the several great movements 
for human betterment in our country is 
Mrs Rufus P. Williams of Cambridge, 
Mass, who organized the health depart- 
ment of the Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and is now chair- 
man of the health department of the 
General Federation, which covers the en- 
tire country. 

Mrs Williams believes that with the 
women of the country rests the respon- 
sibility of the nation’s health, and that 
by educating the public in methods for 
the suppression and cure of tuberenlo- 
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sis, this disease ean be eventually praeti- 
cally stamped out. In each state the 
work is being carried on along the lines 
of its own individual needs and problems 
—the establishment of sanatoria, out- 
door camps and visiting nurses’ associa- 
lions, investigations into milk supply and 
meat inspection, the circulation of health 
bulletins, the holding of public meetings 
and awakening interest in the enactment 
and enforcement of health laws. 

Not distantly related to these institu- 
tions and good works is the unique dor- 
mitory for women pictured on Page 278. 
Crowning the edge of the mesa, overlook- 
ing the Rio Grande valley and the town 
of Albuquerque, the University of New 
Mexico is being built in exact copy of the 
ancient Pueblo Indian communal dwell- 
ings. It was left for Dr W. G. Tight, 
president of the University of New Mex- 
leo, to conceive the idea of copying their 
style of building. 

The most conspicuous characteristic of 
the Spanish Mission architecture is the 
constantly repeated, low, graceful arch. 
The Pueblo, on the other hand, makes 
no use whatever of the arch, but every- 
where the straight line—the plain, 
straight lintel over windows and doors; 
massive, exposed construction, with 
hand-hewn ceiling beams and exterior sup- 
ports. 

Hokona, the woman’s dormitory, was 
one of the first of these buildings to be 
completed, and has been oceupied for 
three years. Hokona, the name chosen 
by vote of the student body, is that of 
the heroine of a very pretty Zuni Pueblo 
folk story and means “ Butterfly Maiden.” 
The companion dormitory for men is 
called Kwataka—‘ Man Eagle.” The 
sacred emblem of the Butterfly Maiden 
decorates the wall of the main stairway, 
while about the reception room is a frieze 
made of a succession of the symbols of 
the personified forees of nature—the 
lightning, the sun, the moon, the rain, the 
clouds, the rainbow. A specially designed 
furniture, combining strong, simple con- 
struction with comfort and exeellent pro- 
portion, is used throughout the dormitory. 

The buildings are very modern, with 
electric light, steam heat and bath. A 
clever contrivance is the imitation of 
the oval Indian oven, on the roof of the 
dormitory, which is in reality a reservoir, 
from which water runs through a glass 
sun heater to the bathrooms. When the 
sun is off duty, this unique arrangement 
is supplemented by water heated at the 
central heating plant. 
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& HY is a baby’s foot 
so beautiful, and 
why is the adult foot 
of civilized life, as a 
rule, so unattractive? 
The warm, plump 
foot of a vigorous 
baby is pink with rich blood under the 
skin, pleasing in form and interesting on 
account of free and vigorous movements, 
many of which are impossible to the civ- 
ilized adult. There are distinet traces of 
grasping movements, which may be, and 
often are, cultivated by barefooted races, 
and by individuals who are armless or 
have lost the contro! of their hands. 
This grasping power, which depends 
largely upon the strength and mobility of 
the great toe, is lost in shoe-wearing peo- 
ple. After all, the principal uses of the 
foot are to serve as a base of support 
for the body, and to assist in the propul- 
sion of the body in walking. The foot 
as a base is not inert, but elastic and 
adjustable, and assists in ‘ alaneing the 
body; this is a very important and little 
noticed use of the foot. When the feet 
are weak, deformed or improperly shod, 
the posture, balance and efficiency of the 
\hole body suffer. 
The strong, movable, great te Is a 
evreat help in balancing the shoelc-> prim- 
itive; shoe-wearing people have lost this 
help from the confinement and weakness 
of the great toe. The con- 
struction of the foot is sueh 
that it is more elastie and 
yielding on its inner 
(arched) side. When the 
foot is weakened or strained 
it tends to turn and roll 
outward, while the ankle 
falls inward, making the 
inner ankle bone prominent. 
This tendency is opposed 
by the muscles, which turn 
and roll the foot inward, 
shifting the weight to the 
outer border of the foot, 


The Care of the Feet 


The Dangers to Avoid, the Exercises to Take, the Shoes to Wear 


By Henry Ling Taylor, M D 


Professor of Orthopedic Surgery in the New York Post-Graduate Medical School anJ Hos- 
pital and Author of Orthopedic Surgery for Practitioners 


Strain kle due to 
on ankle due to high 


where it should fall. The outward roll is 
also opposed in barefooted people by the 
pressure of the great toe directed some- 
what inward; this protection is entirely 
lost in shoe-wearing people, and the de- 
velopment of the protecting muscles is 
much interfered with. 


The evil effect of shoes 


With the increase of protection the feet 
have become weaker fiom confinement, 
and to a considerable extent have lost 
their natural elasticity and mobility; their 
ventilation and circulation are also inter- 
fered with. Moreover, certain deformi- 
ties and painful affections have become 
so common, from unhygienie footwear 
and from too prolonged standing, that 
the idea is prevalent that all feet are 
more or less ugly, painful and helpless 
Even the idea of the natural shape of 
the foot is lost, and a false standard of 
shape, having as its basis the conventional 
shape of the shoe, has to a certain extent 
taken its place. 

Two factors are at work to emphasize 
these misconceptions; first, the dictates of 
fashion in shoes, and secondly the dictates 
of fashion in posture. 

Artificial and harmful shapes in shoes 
Lave long been and still are more popular 
than natural and correet forms, though 
the latter are gaining in appreciation. No 
normiul foot is ever sharply pointed in the 
middle, as are so many 
shoes. It is longest (and 
nearly straight) on the in- 
ner side; and the end of the 
shoe, which should never be 
sharply pointed, should lie 
over the normal position of 
the great toe; that is, 
. toward the inner side. The 
great toe is never normally 
pushed outward toward the 

other toes; this is the effect 
of improper footwear. 

High, narrow heels dis- 
turb the natural poise of 
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the feet and body, interfering with 
balance and muscular action; if per- 
sisted in, they shorten the heel cord. 
Many women insist that they are per- 
fectly comfortable in shoes with high heels 
and pointed toes and that they can wear 
no other kind. This is no doubt true in 
many cases, since, if they have been long 
accustomed to wearing such shoes, the 
feet have become deformed, and may re- 
quire deformed shoes to fit them, which 
helps to explain how the sense of the 
natural shape and beauty of the foot is 
largely lost among us. 
** Ladylike’’ postures deleterious 

What may be called the “ladylike ” 
tradition in posture has also enforced a 
pernicious standard. It has selected the 
out-toeing posture of weakness and 
fatigue as excellent and worthy of imita- 
tion, as it has favored other postures of 
weakness. The “ladylike” tradition ad- 
monishes us to turn our toes out in stand- 
ing, walking and dancing, in all of which 
situations that posture is weak, inefficient 
and destructive of proper balance, beauty 
of outline and grace of action. Strange 
to say, this tradition has not only domi- 
nated social life, the stage and the art of 
dancing, but is even held up as a pattern 
in military and gymnastic drill, and worst 
of all, in the school and in the home. It 
is interesting to note that in Japan it is 
ladylike to toe in. The out-toeing posture 
weakens the feet and produces or aug- 
ments deformity. Fortunately, as the 
result of scientifie investigation, more 
correct ideas regarding 
posture are making head- 
way in school and gym- 
nastie work, and even in 
dancing. This harmful 
tradition has also helped 
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to obscure the sense of normality in the 
shape and use of the foot, and has tended 
to discourage exercise. 

As if harmful fashions were not 
enough, modern life has imposed extra 
physical burdens, a large share of which 
falls upon the feet. The long hours in 
the standing posture demanded in domes- 
tie, industrial and commercial life put 
a strain upon the supporting base that it 
is poorly equipped to withstand. The 
human body was made to go, not to stand 
still or loiter, and inactive occupations are 
the cause of many kinds of physical dis- 
tress. It was certainly a feat of nature 
to balance the one or two hundred pounds 
of the human body several feet in the air 
on a base of a few square inches, and this 
ean only be well done in a virorous and 
active body, and with normal structure, 
strength and use of the base. Bad shoes, 
bad postures, too prolonged standing and 
lack of vigor are the principal causes of 
foot ills. What may each one of us 
do in order to diminish these evils and 
the suffering, incompetence and ugliness 
which go with them? 

Walking shoes and resting shoes 

In regard to shoes, it will be well at 
the start to distinguish between walking 
(and standing) shoes and resting shoes. 
In standing the foot becomes elongated 
on the inner side and broader across the 
ball, and a shoe that may be compara- 
tively harmless when the wearer is seated, 
becomes, when standing, an instrument of 
torture. The first essential, then, for 
a housekeeper, teacher, 
saleswoman or for any- 
one who walks or stands 
much during the day, is 
a walking shoe of proper 
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shoes are an indispensabie asset, a part of 
one’s necessary equipment. The shape 
should be near that of the natural foot; 
that is, long and nearly straight on the 
inner side and broad across the ba!l. The 
purehaser should stand and walk while 
trying the shoe and be sure that its length 
and breadth are ample for the active 
(working) foot. 

Great damage has been done by wear- 
ing too short and too narrow (pointed) 
shoes; fortunately the advantages of a 
comfortable fit are more appreciated now 
than formerly, not only in shoes, but in 
gloves and other articles of clothing. 

Other points about a correct shoe are, 
a narrow heel seat, to frmly grasp the 
heel (most lasts are too broad in the heel 
seat); moderate hight and full breadth of 
heel, to insure proper balance and st.- 
bility; and fullness over the toes. The 
shoe should be snug over the ankle and 
instep, and laced to prevent its working 
forward. With fairly normal feet and 
not too much standing, an Oxford is pref- 
erable to the high-laced shoe, particularly 
because it interferes less with cireulation 
and ventilation; when support is desir- 
able, and for walking, the high-laced shoe 
is better. It is now not difiieult te get a 
fairly good walking shoe ready-made, as 
most of the important dealers carry the 
orthopedie or natural shape, or @ ¢com- 
promise last which avoids the pointed 
toe and high heel. 

The shoe of proper shape and size may 
still need to be balanced for weak or 
defective feet; that is, so fashioned that 
the foot shall strike the ground and re- 
ceive the weight of the body in proper 
posture. This is most commonly done, if 
required, by adjusting the heel, and by 
slightly raising the inner border of the 
shoe. 

Shoes should always be comfortable 
from the start. If a new shoe is uncom- 
fertable and requires breaking in, it does 
not fit. 

Where circumstances permit, shoes and 
stockings should be changed after the 
day’s work is over, and a light pair of 
house shoes of correct shape substituted 
This dries and airs the feet and the 
shoes, a very important point, for it must 
be confessed that all shoes interfere more 
or less with the ventilation, cireulation 
and movements of the feet. Shoes should 
be dried, and, if possible, changed every 
day. 
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A word about stockings 

In order to finish with foot coverings, 
it is necessary to say a word about 
stockings, which, like shoes, are made to 
fit deformed rather than normal feet. 
They should be made rights and lefts, 
and larger and roomier over the great toe. 
Right and left, and even mitten stockings, 
with a separate compartment for the great 
toe, may be obtained with some difficulty. 
In order to prevent harm to tke feet from 
ordinary shapes, stockings should be pro- 
cured a size longer than the foot, and 
pulled forward at the great toe before 
putting on the shoe. This maneuver will 
also reduce the necessity for darning. 

The best material for stockings is 
linen, on account of its absorbent proper- 
ties, but linen as furnished is not durable. 
There is a wide field for a stocking with 
the qualities of linen that is also durable. 
Stockings should not be supported by 
cireular garters, which seriously interfere 
with the cireulation and cause varicose 
veins. 


To strengthen the feet by use 

Having correctly shod the feet, it is 
still of great importance to so use them 
as to produce the best results in work 
done, and so as to strengthen rather than 
weaken them. Walking is less harmful 
than prolonged standing, and is indeed 
decidedly beneficial both to the feet and to 
health and vigor, if properly dene. In 
walking the correct, strong and efficient 
posture is with the toes directea for- 
ward; not outward as has been so widely 
taught and practiced. Straighi ‘::trong) 
foot walking is the natural posture of 
children, primitives, strong walkers, run- 
ners and climbers. Where by reason of 
education or weakness 1t is not practiced, 
it should be acauired, as it brings the 
parts into srmal relations, raises the 
arch, straightens the sagging inner ankle, 
gives elasticity to the gait, improves the 
general posture and is mechanically and 
physiologically correct. 

With the out-toeing posture too much 
weigh‘ is borne on the heels, which makes 
the gait inelastic and awkward. The 
forward pointed foot gives the elastic 
heel and toe action. In walking the 
weight should press slightly more on the 
outer border of the shoe. If the heel is 
worn down on the outer side, usually no 
harm is done; if on the inner, the foot 
and ankle are being seriously strained. 
Change of posture at rather frequent 
intervals is very desirable. Standing 
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should be interrupted by periods of sit- 
ting and walking, and this should be 
provided for in school, commercial and 
industrial life. 

When one is compelled to stand for a 
long time the weight should be frequently 
shifted from one foot to the other, so that 
one side may be resting while the other 
is active, as in walking. The foot which 
bears the weight should usually be pointed 
forward, Standing with the weight on 
both feet at once is not to be endured long. 

By attending to the two matters of 
proper foot coverings and proper pos- 
tures, most foot ills may be prevented. 
Corn, callouses and various toe deformi- 
ties are due to shoe pressure; the former 
are nearly always cured by relieving the 
pressure. Weak and flat feet and falling 
of the arches are due to lack of tone and 
overweighting; they may usually be pre- 
vented by proper foot care and manage- 
ment. This should begin in babyhood. 


Baby’s little feet 

In order to give the baby’s feet free 
play, they should not be covered with 
socks or shoes until it is old enough to 
walk. Many parents have already 
adopted this plan, which is a pleasure to 
them as well as to the baby. Under eer- 
tain circumstances, as.at the seashore in 
summer, young children may go barefoot, 
at least a part of the time, but under 
ordinary conditions the presence of tacks 
and needles on the floor and of bits of 
glass, etc, on the ground necessitates the 
protection of the shoe or sandal when the 
child is on his feet. 

The child’s shoes should be laced and of 
the natural or orthopedic shape. As soon 
as possible he should be provided both 
with walking and house shoes, and change 
from one to the other on coming indoors. 

The child’s house shoe should be a heel- 
less low shoe of natural shape with a 
flexible sole. This is not only a comfort 
to the child, but avoids the tracking of 
much dirt into the house and saves the 
earpets and furniture much rough usage. 
A few shoemakers have taken up this 
idea, and all will keep proper house shoes 
for children and adults in stock when there 
is sufficient demand. When these cannot 
be obtained a good gymnasium shoe 
answers well. By adopting this plan we 
get as near as possible with our usages to 
the oriental plan of leaving the shoes at 
the door on entering the house. 

As the child grows older activity out- 
of-doors and a natural and wholesome 
child’s life should be encouraged, for the 
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basis of efficiency in a part is the com- 
petence and vigor of the whole. When 
children reach adolescence there is a de- 
sire for the showy and striking in dress, 
and in shoes the extreme and noxious in 
shape and fashion appeal to them. This 
craving should, of course, be held in 
check, both to educate the taste and to 
prevent injury. 

Most foot ills preventable 

It is a sad truth that from neglect and 
improper care, the typical modern foot is 
weak, degenerate and ugly, and foot 
pains, ills and exerescences are quasi- 
normal, or at least usual, and by many 
considered inevitable. On the contrary, 
the large majority of such ailments are 
strictly preventable by attending to 
proper footwear, and normal use and 
activity. The incompetence of the aver- 
age foot is favored by the habits and 
ideals of modern life. On the one hand 
we have domestic and industrial drudgery 
overtaxing the feet; on the other the “ sit- 
ting habit” of those who are not obliged 
to work. To ride in an automobile is the 
common ideal. In both eases the art of 
walking is neglected and the joys of 
tramping and climbing known only to 
the elect. When Charles Lamb was fifty 
years old and Mary fifty-eight, though 
both were far from strong, he wrote: 
“ Mary walks her twelve miles a day some 
days, and I my twenty on others.” 

The modern reluctance to walk is, of 
course, increased by the incompetence 
of the foot, and we have a vicious circle 
which must be broken before we ean get 
the benefit and invigoration of recreation 
out-of-doors, or even do necessary work 
with any degree of comfort. The best 
point at whick to break it is in the mat- 
ter of footwear, as already explained. 
Properly shod, we can do our work in 
comfort and enjoy delights of a higher 
order than those of the habitual rider, 

What can be done when the neglect 
of foot eare has given rise to annoying 
or serious foot ills? Many of them ean 
be obviated, others mitigated by the selee- 
tion of proper footwear and the practice 
of normal postures; a certain number 
remain that are proper subjects for ex- 
pert advice or treatment. At least we 
ean all save our children from falling 
into the pitfalls which have trapped us. 
And nothing has contributed more to 
our undoing in this matter than the set- 
ting up of false standards of beauty. 

What visions of ugliness and deformity 
do these dainty artificial shapes hide! 
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and proportions of the foot, and even the 
expert is obliged to study the feet of 
infants, primitives and the best sculpture 
in order to recover it. The adult foot 
of natural shape, and in proper pro- 
portion, is searcely pleasing to the ma- 
jority. Many women who are the happy 
possessors of serviceable feet, built to 
proper scale, have the feeling, owing to 
this false standard, that they are to be 
hidden as coarse and unlovely. 

The ery is “ give us something beauti- 
ful to wear,” meaning something smaller 
and of a different shape from the feet 
with which mortals have been endowed. 
Is not a good part of the difficulty due 
to the desire of those who do not have to 
work to advertise that fact and to the desire 
of those who do have to work to wear the 
same things as those that do not, so that 
they may at least appear to belong in 
the same class? In what essential re- 
spect do such views and ambitions differ 
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We have lost the sense of the normal lines ~ 


from those of the Chinese, now happily 
changing, which have resulted in the com- 
pressed feet of the high-class women with 
an absolute instead of a relative inca- 
pacity for walking? 

Fortunately, the beautiful lines and 
proportions of normal, well-developed 
feet may still be seen in young bare- 
footed children, and in the modern re- 
vival of classic dancing. When the con- 
templation of lines, surfaces and move- 
ments suited to their work is capable of 
giving satisfaction, the pleasure need not 
be diminished by the fact that the tasks 
may be the useful ones of daily life. 
Domestie or other work done in harmony 
and proportion, with due regard to the 
construction and physiology of the body, 
will be more perfectly performed and 
with less effort, and at the same time will 
be beneficial to the worker; grace of 
action and beauty of outline are by- 
products thrown in by the bounty of 
nature for work well done. 


Cruelty to Animals 


How, George! you’re in Dis- 
grace once more. 
What’s this? a tearful Eye, 
The telltale feathers on the 
Floor, 
Show me the Reason why. 


Why did you free Amelia’s 


Bird 

Where Harriet’s Tabby 
pouneed ? 

You selfish Boy, upon my 
Word 

Tll have you soandly 


trouneed. 


Your little Cousin’s Tears 
now see: 

Her pretty Songster’s dead ; 
A Child so misehievous must 


be 
Chastis’d and sent to Bed. 


By Lady Helena Carnegie and Mrs Arthur Jacob 
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Front view of the Warner house in Bronxville 


A Craftsman Dwelling 


How an Authority on Household Art Has Solved the Problem 
of Home Building 


By Louise Shrimpton 


HE house of LaMont A. 
Warner, instructor in 
the School of Household 
Arts, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, is 
an interesting essay in 
architecture by a man 
who is not an architect but a designer. 
It is also a practical exposition of the 
owner’s theories on the subject of interior 
decoration. The plans and large working 
drawings of details of construction were 
made by Mr Warner, who also designed 
the furniture in the principal living rooms 
and the electric fixtures thronzhont the 
honse. 


Formerly designer of furniture and 
other products for Gustav Stickley, Mr 
Warner is now teaching the principles of 
interior decoration, furniture and costume 
design, and color harmony, in his depart- 
ment at the university. Bearing the direct 
imprint of its owner in both constructive 
and decorative features, Mr Warner’s 
house, built at Bronxville, N Y, during the 
past year, is practically unique among 
American homes of recent building, and 
produees an impression unusually per- 
sonal and distinctive. At the same time 
the plan is one that could easily be 
adapted to the needs of the average fam- 
ilv. 


a 


Staircase with handrail] and glimpse into dining room, revealing shell lamp shade 


as 
The owner's sleeping room, showing the Dutch tiled fireplace 
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Sideboard designed and made by Mr Warner, including wrought iron hinges and pulls 


The estimate of the cost of the house, 


$10,000, includes the improvement of the 
lot by the erection of a high retaining 


wall and terrace at the rear. In the in- 
terior construction, the electric fixtures 
are included in the estimate. If built in 
a less expensive locality, without the out- 
side improvements and with less costly 
woodwork and interior fitments, the esti- 
mate given could be greatly reduced. 
The region in which the house is situ- 
ated is of unusual beauty. The residents 
are subject to restrictions that tend to 
preserve this woodland beauty, and that 
require conformity to a high standard of 
artistic merit in the dwelling houses 
erected. The house was built with specia! 
reference to the site, and groups of win- 
dows are so contrived as to frame in 
pictures of the woods and fields. Across 
the roadway is a forest, extending over 
sixty acres and owned as a private park. 
At one side is a wood lot, and to the rear 
is a far-reaching view of friendly mead- 
ows. The house lot is below the level of 
the road and is reached by a flight of 
four or five stone steps. The walk lead- 
ing to the front entrance is of brick laid 
herringbone style. The boundaries of 
the lot are outlined by a privet hedge. 
Shrubs and small trees were selected with 
a view to their color values. There are 


barberry bushes, hardy hydrangeas, aza- 
leas, spruce and hemlock trees and one 
blue spruce, introduced as a color accent 
needed in the scheme. 

The exterior of the house is simple 
and dignified, its details suggesting a 
study of the older dwelling houses of 
Normandy and Belgium. The construe- 
tion is plaster, over metal lath. The 
plaster is rough cast, left its natural gray 
color. The foundation walls, large out- 
side chimney and the poreh pillars are 
built of cobblestone. A stone wall in the 
vicinity was purchased for the purpose, 
and wherever possible, moss and lichens 
were left untouched on the stone, thus 
preserving its look of age. The porch is 
on a rear corner of the house, reserved by 
this location for the family, and not in- 
vaded by every visitor. It is triangular 
in shape, with two massive stone pillars 
that give it character. The floor is of 
cement. The entrance, with its cement 
steps, its heavy stone work and slightly 
arched doorway, is a picturesque feature 
possessing strong contrasts of light and 
dark. 

At the front of the house the second 
story overhangs the first, the overhang 
supported by the projecting floor joists 
of the seeond story. The ends of these 
joists show the natural checking of the 
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wood. With the rest of the exterior 

woodwork they are stained an apple 
green. The windows are all casements 
opening inward and their upper sections 
have diamond panes with wooden mul- 
lions. The lower sections are in plain 
glass, affording an uninterrupted view 
of the surrounding landseape. Set in the 
plaster above the front windows and at 
intervals around the house are tiles of 
mosaie effect, made by Mr Warner in an 
old tile shop. They are in light tones of 
Indian red, brown, yellow and gray, and 
give delicate color accents to the exterior. 
The chimney pots are of red clay, and the 
roof is tile of the same red clay color. 
Gables and dormers give variety to the 
roof lines. The weather vane on the ridge- 
pole, anviher of the homemade features of 
the house, is of hand-wrought copper, 
fashioned into the shape of a huge flying 
swallow, four feet long. Its vivid green 
coloring was obtained by the action of 
acids upon the copper. The threshold at 
the front entrance is of marble that 
makes a light spot in the exterior ef- 
feet, whiter and purer in tone than the 
plastered walls. 

On passing to a consideration of the 
interior we find the vestibule paved 
with red tiles. At the right is a built- 
in closet. Beyond the vestibule is the 
living room, the point of chief interest 
in the house, and the gathering place 
of the family. It is of good size, meas- 
uring 24 feet 6 inches by 14 feet 6 
inches. The woodwork in the room is 
of quarter-sawed white oak, and has a 
fumed finish in a warm brown color. 
The walls are panelel to a hight of 
61% feet. Between the panels is tapes- 
try paper in dull blue, rose and green, 
all toned to a low intensity, making the 
paper practically the same value as 
the woodwork. The frieze and eeil- 
ing are of plaster, tinted a neutral 
yellow. The oak floor is stained a 
dull grayish green. 

A large fireplace forms the foeus of 
interest at one end of the room. It is 
of dull red tile. To relieve the mo- 
notony of the flat tiling two spots were 
added on each side of tiles in high 
relief. Their designs, of griffin hip- 
pogriph and rabbits, were copied from 
old Spanish work. The fireplace open- 
ing is furnished with a hand-wrought 
copper hood. The space above the 


fireplace, now occupied by a German 
color print, will be filled by a mural 
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decoration in oil colors or by a piece of 
old tapestry. 

On either side of the fireplace are built- 
in bookeases, about four feet high, with 
doors of rough textured glass of a tawny 
yellow. Above the bookeases are win- 
dows. The heavy shelf extending across 
fireplace breast and on top of the cases 
holds a few pieces of Indian and other 
pottery and of Russian brass and copper. 
The floor at this end of the room, in front 
of the bookeases and fireplace, is paved 
with red tile, extending from wall to wall. 

Another attractive feature of the room 
is the winding stairway. It is of simple 
construction and preserves the natural 
beauty of its material in grain and tex- 
ture. The oak hand rail is supported by 
wrought-iron hooks or brackets. At one 


side is a small window opening upon the 
porch, which lights the stairs effectively. 
A group of four windows facing the for- 
est is on one side of the room. On the 
other is a door leading to the porch. 


China closet with leaded glass door 
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two rooms. A tap- 
estry paper between 
the panels contains 
a green of the same 
color as the wood- 
work, on a_ blue 
ground. The eeiling, 
like that of the liv- 
ing room, is a neu- 
tral yellow. The 
floor is stained a du!l 
gray green. The rug 
is creamy gray 
tinged with rose. 
The furniture is in 
green fumed oak, 
made after Mr War- 
ner’s designs. The 
massive sideboard is 
fitted with wrought- 


End view of the Warner house 


There are several oriental rugs in which 
the red tones of the tiled fireplace are 
repeated, and in one of them a rich note 
of indigo blue of deep value and inten- 
sity is introduced. A Voysey tapestry 
in yellow, orange and green hangs in the 
doorway leading to the reception room, 
and the Russia erash drapery in the larger 
doorway repeats the neutral color of the 
ceiling. The window curtains in this 
room and throughout the lower floor are 
of imported madras of creamy tone, in 
an English conventional design. 

The furniture, with the exception of a 
few antique pieces, was designed by Mr 
Warner, and is in oak, fumed to a rich 
brown. The coverings of leather and 
fabrie are in golden brown and rusty 
green. Copper lanterns for the electrie 
lights are hung at intervals against the 
sides of the room, and one is suspended 
beside the stairway. An electrie table 
lamp with copper standard and _ shell 
dome is used on the center table, and a 
center fixture has been planned for the 
room, but is not yet completed. No par- 
ticular color is insistent in the scheme of 
this room, which has a rich and harmo- 
nious effect. The woodwork of the small 
reception room is birch, finished in white 
enamel. The walls are in old rose, the 
furniture is mahogany and the electric 
fixtures are of dull brass. 

The dining room is paneled in fumed 
oak, stained a wood green. While dif- 
fering in color, it is of precisely the same 
value as the living-room woodwork, and 
there is no marked contrast between the 


iron hinges’ and 
pulls. The chairs 
have rush bottom 
seats and are of simple pattern. A built- 
in china cupboard with leaded glass door 
is on one side of the room, the plastered 
wall behind it painted a gray blue that 
matehes the groundwork of the wall- 
paper. A china cabinet, with leaded glass 
doors of design repeating that in the 
cupboard, holds a set of the Japanese 
green dragon ware, seldom found in this 
country. 

The electric ‘ixtures in this room are 
in brass with a light dull finish. The 
center fixture hangs by an unusual and 
costly chain, of which the links are hand- 
wrought brass. Its dome is composed of 
obalone shells and of eockle shells, welded 
together with leads, the interstices filled 
with bits of stained glass. Mr and Mrs 
Warner worked together in making the 
dome, using an electric soldering iron 
to melt the leads. It is a thoroughly 
craftsmanlike produet, and is rich and 
glowing in color. The side fixtures, con- 
sisting of oval plates of brass, with 
cirelet of delicately wrought ornament, 
and brass holders for the bulbs, will later 
be furnished with shell domes similar in 
construction to the large central one. 

The butler’s pantry and kitchen are 
wll supplied with built-in shelves and 
cupboards. The cellar contains, besides 
vegetable and coal compartments and a 
toilet, a large, well lighted room used as 
a laundry. It is situated at the rear of 
the house, and is practically on the 
ground level, as there is considerable 
slope from the front to the rear of the 
lot. In the laundry are set tubs, a built- 
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in cupboard and a low iaundry stove. 

The second story, devoted to sleeping 
rooms and bathroom, has woodwork of 
birch finished in white enamel. The doors 
are stained mahogany color, and have 
glass knobs. The floors are of oak. The 
four large sleeping rooms are grouped 
around a central hallway, and have easy 
access to the bathroom. The latter is a 
good-sized room, with built-in eupboards 
for laundry hampers and for medicine. 
The walls are painted a soft yellow, giv- 
ing a warm and cheerful aspect, fre- 
quently lacking in a bathroom, which 
is usually finished in some cold color, such 
as blue or green. =f 

The owner’s room, chief in importance 
on the second floor, is large and cheerful, 
with its group of four landseape windows 
and its fireplace. It is a room that should 
appeal to the most exacting housewife, as 
it contains no less than three large closets. 
The color scheme is blue and white. 
Dutch tiles, white with a pattern in bright 
blue, were used in the fireplace and there 
are seventeen different designs among 
them. The hearth is of plain. white tiles. 
The walls are covered with gray-blue pa- 
per with a pattern in white. The large 
rug is in three tones of gray blue and two 
smaller hooked rugs were made for the 
owner in the Catskills, and are woven 
from quaint old patterns. The furniture 
is a combination of old and new mahog- 
any. The electric fixtures are of brass 
placed against blocks of mahogany. The 
eurtains are of white madras, in an Eng- 
lish figured design, and all the other eur- 
tains on the floor are of the same material. 
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The casement windows here and 
throughout the house are fitted with a 
special brass eurtain rod. As nothing 
suitable could be found in the shops, they 
were designed by Mr Warner and made. 
to order. The rod has a hinge and swings 
in apart from the window, its tip resting 
lightly against the window frame when 
in place. The shades are fastened to 
the windows and the screens are outside. 
Connected with the owner’s room by a 
sliding door is the small daughter’s 
apartment, triangular in shape, with four 
large windows. It has built-in shelves and 
eubbies of the kind that children delight 
in. The color scheme is blue and white. 
The other sleeping rooms are finished in 
light tones of rose and green. The hall- 
way has a built-in linen closet, and there 
is a door at the rear opening on a small 
baleony, upon which rugs are beaten. 

On the third floor is a studio 26 feet 
long by 14 feet 6 inches wide. It is 
lighted by a group of seven windows. 

While simple in line, without useless 
ornament and moldings, this house is not 
heavy nor clumsy, but is worked out with 
subtle regard for delicacy of line and 
composition. The color schemes are care- 
fully studied, the colors, skillfully bal- 
aneed and juxtaposed, producing a feeling 
of harmony and of tone rather than of 
any positive color effects. To the home 
builder who is an amateur craftsman and 
who wishes to incorporate some of his 
own work in his house, the hand-wrought 
details described, that were executed as 
well as designed by Mr Warner, may 
prove an inspiration and an incentive. 
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Little Louise’s College Cousin 


A Good Housekeeping Doll Which the Children Can Cut Out and Dress 


Little Louise and Her Pets appeared in the February number, her Sister May in the April number, 
and her Brother Ned in the May number 


Cut along the dotted lines in Kate’s hats, so 
they can be placed on her head 
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“EDUCATION” 
ey parents take a girl or a boy 
or a family of children across the Atlan- 
tie to see the world, to learn different languages 
and to aequire a knowledge of human nature 


A pet philanthropy of this magazine is the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, whose 
work is deseribed in this number. It is vital. 
The need of its ministrations grows with the 
tendency of young women to postpone or 


and a perspective which life in the home city life. 

or town would not give, and they eall this edu- 

eation. It is edueation. T 

. Not a day passes but thousands of tiny trav- at 
elers land on this planet of ours, from a coun- al 
try unknown, with absolutely everything to A VISITING HOUSEKEEPER al 
learn, and a quite undeveloped body and mind HY is a cookstove like a steam locomo- d 
wherewith to get in touch with our vast and tive? Several points of resemblance al 
complicated environment. Isn’t this “eduea- come to mind, which suggest a new occupation tk 


tion,” with a vengeance? 

Nine or ten years are needed by the new- 
comer in our world to get possession of his 
faculties and acquire any sort of command of 
the millions of faets and relations of faets 
which compass him about. Isn’t this about 
enough, without sending him to school at five 
or six years of age to get book learning? There 
is education enough in the early years; the 
“study” may well follow after. Faney the 
eonfusion, the distorted notions to be unlearned, 
if “edueation ” is forced too early upon this 
budding young mind! 

The kindergarten takes cognizanee of these 
eonditions. But there are kindergartens and 
kindergartens; make sure of a good one, in the 
hands of a sympathetic, motherly person. And 
don’t send the child to school too young. 


HE charge is sometimes made against the 

Young Men’s Christian Association that it 
poaches upon the preserves of the cehureh; is 
a competitor thereof. We have not heard this 
criticism in connection with the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. Are not both these or- 
ganizations, after all, phases of church work, 
the better for being so co-operative, for repre- 
senting different denominations and individual 
churches and breaking down the division fences 
in a united effort for good? All Christian 
activity for whieh the church purveys the in- 
spiration is church work. It goes out in many 
directions. Hence the superficial character of 
much of the current criticism of the church. 


for women, Every railroad has ‘its traveling 
engineer and traveling fireman, who make trips 
with the engine drivers and their firemen, show- 
ing them how to operate their machines more 
economically, efficiently and easily. This serviee 
is profitable to the company and to the men 
who run the trains. 

The Woman’s Edueational and Industrial 
Union of Boston, famous for pioneer work in 
various departments of household economies, 
employs expert housekeepers, who, for a econ- 
sideration, will drop in and set the domestic 
machinery of a household to running smoothly, 
“ demonstrating ” the coal stove or gas range, 
showing how to strengthen the equipment, and 
offering friendly aid and instruetion in what- 
ever particulars mistress or maid is in need. 

Every city should have several “ visiting 
housekeepers,” whose ealls would be like angel 
visits, grateful alike to maid and mistress. What 
missionaries of health and happiness would sueh 
women be! Their presenee would go along way 
toward solving the servant problem. They 
would prevent divoree and promote matrimony ! 

A largely endowed woman must the visiting 
housekeeper be: knowing her profession thor- 
oughly, abounding in good will and sympathy, 
ready with anecdote or camaraderie to captivate 
a_ backward maid, tactful in dealing with the 
mistress, and, above all, inspired with the larger 
usefulness of her work. 

The housekeeper of inadequate training could 
well afford to pay such a woman five or ten 
dollars for an annual or semi-annual visit; the 
expenditure would be money saved. 
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GUARDIANS OF THE FOOD SUPPLY 


BRAHAM LINCOLN was a first-rate law- 

yer; Governor Hughes of New York is 
another. According to the Lineoln and Hughes 
way of thinking, the people constitute the court 
of last resort, and an unfailingly good one 
when they are in possession of the evidence. 
The interminable questions concerning preserv- 
atives in food, for example, over which chemists 
and physicians will wrangle to the end of time, 
are, as Editor Barrett of the American Grocer 
declares in this issue, now before the highest of 
all courts. Nor is theme much question as to 
the forthcoming decision. The roar emitted by 
the daily press, from Boston to the “ eoast,” 
when the new administration betrayed a desire 
to rid itself of Dr Wiley last spring, told the 
story. 

The question as to the use of benzoate of soda 
as a preservative is to be brought into the fed- 
eral courts in the state of Indiana, in test eases 
brought by a number of manufacturers. This 
is well: it has been the contention of Dr Wiley 
from the time the Pure Food Law was being 
framed in Congress, that such questions should 
come before the courts rather than before boards 
of scientifie men, who are notoriously at odds 
over the problems submitted to them. But by 
the time the Indiana eases are settled, we sus- 
pect that the decision of the great, final court 
will have been irrevocably given. As Mr Bar- 
rett points out in our article: if benzoate of 
soda is entirely harmless, or its use praise- 
worthy, why should the referee board of chem- 
ists decree that its. presence be indicated on 
the label? And as someone else has remarked: 
how much do tests upon “ husky” young men 
amount to, when the majority of users of pre- 
served food are women and children, invalids or 
persons with delicate stomachs or idiosynerasies 
of digestion? Furthermore, we have never seen 
convineing evidence that benzoate of soda is not 
used to cover poor materials. The American 
Medical Association has done itself eredit by a 
protest against the use of benzoate of soda in 
food, made to President Taft in person. 

If the Taft administration, as many of the 
friends of pure food suspect, is not over- 
friendly to the cause they advoeate, it has paid 
public sentiment the tribute of keeping Wiley 
in his office at the head of the Bureau of Chem- 


istry much longer than some of its representa- 
tives wanted him there, and by this token it 
will heed a vigorous expression of disapproval 
if further encroachments upon the validity of 
the law are threatened. Dr Wiley, with all his 
mistakes and faults, stands first, last and always 
for the consumer, honestly and without fear, 
and the people know it. 

One purpose in printing the article by Editor 
Barrett this month is to give needed assurance 
that our national food supply is, on the whole, 
excellent; better than ever before. There is 
no oceasion for fear or pessimism, so long as 
the publie reads and voices its wants and opin- 
ions. It has been reading, assiduously, the past 
three or four years, and is remarkably well 
informed. 

No other writer, so far as we know, is better 
qualified than Mr Barrett to give a comprehen- 
sive, true view of our national food supply. He 
was for many years a grocer, and now for 
years, as an editor, he has studied the situation 
with a critical eye and with an old-fashioned 
conscience. It is to be hoped that none of our 
housewives or their husbands will overlook his 
reassuring words in this number. They add 
weight to the now recognized truth that the sale 
of the best brands of food products largely 
depends upon their reputation. Hence legiti- 
mate manufacturers spare no effort to maintain 
the highest possible standard of excellence. The 
production, advertising and sale of their goods 
involves such a vast investment that in sheer self- 
defense the manufacturer whose product is ad- 
vertised may be trusted to make it of standard 
quality. 


HERE are big brothers and Big Brothers. 

The latter are manly, high-principled, in- 
teresting men who for humanity’s sake assume 
a semi-guardianship over wayward boys who 
have been in court, inspiring them and direet- 
ing them to a useful life. An article in our 
May number briefly described the Big’ Brother 
Movement. It is a splendid thing. The sec- 
retary, Mr H. A. Wheeler, writes that at an 
expense of $4,200 a year the Movement con- 
trives to deal with nearly one thousand boys, 
less than three per cent of whom afterward ap- 
pear in court. A little more than four dollars a 
year for saving a boy! 
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EALTH 


AS° PROMOTED ° BY > THE: LEAGUE *OF*RIGHT* LIVING 
{The League of Right Living has been organized, with Bishop Samuel Fallows as president, to 
establish centers for the study and practice of scientific methods in healthful living. This department 
publishes each month an article from the League’s Course of Reading in Psychotherapy, which embraces 
the whole field hitherto touched upon by the various mental healing movements and cults and represents 


the most authoritative scholarship of the world in this field. The Editors of Good Housekeeping will be 
glad to answer inquiries about the Course or the League.] 


The Work Cure 


I—The Healing Power of Work 


By Richard C. Cabot, M D 
Assistant Professor of Medicine in Harvard Medical School 


Copyright, 1909, by the Centre Publishing Company 


3 E OFTEN speak of 
® the fixity of a rock; 
we often think of a 
stone as if it were 
something absolutely 
unchangeable 


and 

unmovable. And yet 
any physicist, any chemist, knows that 
swift, incessant changes are going on in 
all rocks and cliffs, although with our 
unaided senses we do not see them, hear 
them or feel them. Even a diamond is in 
process of change every second. But far 
more obviously is this the ease in a human 
being. A human being is a creature who 
cannot be healthy or happy or useful un- 
less his balance is preserved by motion, 
by change, by action, by progress. 

Literally, the human body is burning 
up all the time—burning up and being 
rebuilt. It cannot stop. The only pos- 
sible preservation of our healthy aetivi- 
ties against such a self-corrosive process 
as goes on to produce ulcer in the stom- 
ach is in setting one’s energies—those 
restless, ceaseless energies—to work in- 
stead of allowing them to be turned in 
upon one’s self, 

Or, again, one may compare human 
life to a river whose current ean be 
dammed up, but only with great danger; 
a river which purifies itself by motion, 
but which, when it runs into shallows, 
becomes a slimy, putrefying pool. <A 
river literally purifies itself by running. 
A polluted stream, if not polluted again, 
drops out its own impurities and becomes 


progressively purified within a given num- 
ber of miles. So, too, with human life. 
It purifies itself by motion, but putrefies 
when it gets into shallows where the cur- 
rent is checked. Of course, the old motto 
about the devil who finds mischief for 
idle hands is another expression of what 
I am trying to say. Gossip, for instance, 
is a kind of putrefaction that results from 
not having enough to do. Sexual impuri- 
ties, the great majority of them, I think, 
come about in the same way. In treating 
such forms of rottenness what we always 
need is to get more energy into a man’s 
life, to get him busier; more interested 
in something outside himself. 

Most of us have known something about 
a small boy in that period which edu- 
eators call “ difficult,” which eriminolo- 
gists often speak of as “ stubborn ”—I 
mean the period of breaking and enter- 
ing, of stealing and lying, which almost 
every healthy boy goes through in some 
form. Most of us know that one reason 
why boys have to go through this period 
is because for a considerable portion of 
their boyhood there is not enough hard, 
violent work for them to do, work of a 
kind that they ean take an interest in. 
There is a time when boys ought to have 
something dangerous to do, something that 
ealls out their courage, something that has 
risk in it; and if there is no risk in the 
activities which we provide for them, 
why, they will find risk somewhere else. 
Their lives can at any time begin to fer- 
ment and explode if we allow too slow 
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a current, or do not provide or stimulate 
enough energy. 
Getting some work to do 


I have seen this problem solved again 
and again in the lives of medical students, 
men who come to us from the medi- 
cal schoo] at college pretty slack, very 
little interested in anything they have 
hitherto done, often burdened with a great 
deal of the sort of impurity of which I 
have been speaking, because ordinary 
undergraduates’ work has not sufficient 
interest to call out the whole of their 
powers. And to me one of the most 
inspiring things about medical teaching 
is that we see so many of these boys 
straighten up and turn into the finest 
kind of men when they find something 
really worthy of their powers, something 
into which they ean put the whole of 
their energies, leaving none for the devil 
to grasp at. 

Those who ever have to cure, or try 
to cure, the alcohol habit, or the morphine 
habit, know that the actual withdrawal 
of the drug is only the beginning of our 
work. The problem we have to attack 
next is to get that person back into the 
current of life, and to get him not only at 
work, but at some work that vitally inter- 
ests him, work that makes him forget 
himself and his own sensations, and e¢ar- 
ries him completely over that dead point, 
his drug habit. 

An interesting case 


I shall now mention a few eases in 
which the attempt to give a person 
already tired more to do, in order to get 
him over some shallow place, has resulted 
in cure, or if not in eure, in a much 
happier and more useful life. I have 
in mind, for instance, the ease of a young 
lady who was burdened, as so many peo- 
ple are, by fears—fears of open places. 
She also had a great fear that her mind 
was slipping away. She told me that 
when she tried to read a book she would 
get to the foot of a page and find she 
could not remember what she had read. 
She thought that a serious symptom; and 
with it came a great sense of exhaus- 
tion, such as many people have from so 
many different causes. After studying 
that young lady’s case it seemed clear to 
me that, under proper hygiene, under 
proper care, she could undertake much 
more work than she had been doing and 
be the better for it. She thought she 
could not remember even the simplest 
things. I eneouraged her to take up a 
college course in which she would have 


to remember a great deal more than she 
had remembered before. Although she 
thought she could hardly venture to do 
some of the simplest things in daily life, 
I encouraged her to take up a piece of 
responsible work in which she would have 
to do things many persons would be 
afraid of. Just as a weak muscle is 
strengthened by use, so I saw that girl’s 
power to conquer fears and to remember 
what she could not before remember come 
back to her by progressive use. 

‘I do not want to give the impression 
that every case that has these symptoms 
can be cured in that way—certainly not. 
It depends upon the proper diagnosis of 
the ease, the proper study of the case 
and proper watehfulness on the physical 
side throughout. But with those limita- 
tions, and under those conditions, I feel 
sure that many people can be trained 
back into life and work again. 

The healing power of work 

A very well and healthy woman was 
speaking to me some months ago of her 
own experiences at the time of losing her 
husband. She was obliged by her cir- 
cumstances to take up her husband’s very 
responsible and extensive business. She 
had to go to his office the day after the 
funeral and take up his work at onee. In 
speaking to me of this, she said, “ How 
much more natural a man’s life is than 
a woman’s in these respects! That made 
me able to bear what I could not have 
borne in any other way.” I have never 
seen a woman whose life seemed more 
bound up in her husband’s life. She 
certainly did not lack in feeling, but she 
had found the healing power of work in 
her misfortune. 

Another case that comes to my mind 
is that of a young college student who 
was under my care a couple of years ago 
for what he thought was a serious disease 
of the stomach. It was a disease which 
eaused him a great deal of pain and a 
still larger quantity of worry. His 
stomach had got into such a state that it 
rebelled, and rebelled by giving him pain 
whenever it was asked to do any work, 
that is, to digest any food. The only time 
when he was really comfortable was when 
he didn’t eat anything. Consequently he 
had cut his diet down to a very low point, 
taking one article of food after another 
from his list until he was a miserable 
spectacle, almost a skeleton. His case had 
been previously well studied by another 
physician, and the result of my own study 
was to confirm entirely what had been 
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found. It convinced me that he had no 
organic disease, and the trouble with him 
was largely that he was starved. The 
treatment which I gave him was almost 
brutal. I told him that he must eat 
whether his stomach hurt him or not, and 
I assured him again and again, like a 
phonograph, that he could and must force 
his stomach to work. I cannot count the 
number of times that I went over and 
over the ground with him, telling him that 
I knew he suffered, but that the only way 
for him ever to be well was to push 
through his suffering to better nutrition, 
because the pain of the part was the 
health of the whole, in his case as in so 
many others. This was two years ago. 
I heard from: him the other day from a 
city in the West. He is radiantly happy 
and perfectly well, carrying a full college 
course and doing much outside work be- 
sides. He was given no medicine; he 
was given no psychotherapy, except the 
repeated injunctions that I have recounted 
to you. It was the work eure—work for 
his stomach—that did him all the good 
that he received. 

Work cure is the best of all psyechother- 
apy, in, my opinion. It is not the only 
thing to be advised in any ease, and in 
some cases it plays but a little part, but 
in the vast majority it is a sine qua non 
for recovery. As well might we expect 
a patient to recover without food as to 
recover without work. Work makes peo- 
ple’s stomachs, their bowels, their sensual 
organs, as well as their brains, perform 
their proper functions and keep their 
place. The sound man needs work to keep 
him sound, but the nervous invalid has an 
even greater need of work to draw him 
out of his isolation, to stop the miseries 
of doubt and self-serutiny, to win back 
self-respect and the support of fellowship. 

Of course, not all work, not any chance 
burden of drudgery, is healing. To be 
of the greatest therapeutic value any work 
should combine the following merits: 

1. It should be well established and 
moving on with a steady eurrent into 
which the patient ean put himself. 

2. It should be something he ean see 
the good of—if possible, the direct and 
obvious good to others. 

3. It should afford companionship with 
others who are healthy and happy and 
who themselves enjoy their tasks. 

Work that is done for the sake of oceu- 
pation has in it an element of fraud, of 
unreality and make-believe, which pre- 
vents its doing sick people much good. 
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In Dr Hall’s work-cure sanitarium at Mar- 
blehead (the first of its kind in this ¢éoun- 
trl, so far as I am aware) the doctor wisely 
recognized the importance of excluding 
mere work for work’s sake and tried. to 
have his patients use their hands to make 
salable articles. To feel that we are of use, 
that our product has a market value, 
that there is a call and a demand for 
what we do—is a large part of the bene- 
fit accruing from work. 

Soul and body alike, we are creatures 
made and meant to react to a need, to 
answer to a stimulus from without. We 
do not carry our energy supply like a - 
storage battery. We run on a trolley 
responding to currents of energy supplied 
from without, by our fellow-men, by 
nature and by God. We differ from the 
trolley in that each of us responds in his 
own way, according to the bent of his 
own genius, whereas the trolley has com- 
paratively little individuality. 

To get an invalid to work is as essen- 
tial as to get a trolley ear onto a trolley 
wire. It is not the whole eure, but it is 
a sine qua non for eure. The other es- 
sential is to fit the work to the man and 
the man to the work—to teach him so far 
as may be how to work—a lesson which 
he usually needs very sorely. 

It ought not to surprise us, I think, if 
we realize that in dropping work we 
have dropped a number of the normal 
supports and buttresses of physical and 
spiritual life. We are all of us familiar 
enough with the fact that we are utterly 
helpless to do anything, to think anything, 
to maintain even any standard of moral 
efficiency unless we keep in touch with 
Mother Earth through the medium of 
food and drink. We do not expect people 
to be able to maintain their health with- 
out these supports, but we do not realize 
ordinarily that our health is maintained 
almost as much by the less tangible sup- 
ports that come to us through our work. 
Deprived of our usual interests and the 
stimuli that come to us from the sense 
of being of use, of responding to a eall 
and maintaining a routine, our tissues 
degenerate, our appetite fails, our sleep 
becomes less sound. 

Now, disease, and especially the more 
long-standing nervous affections, deprive 
us in a similar way of our normal stimuli 
and supports. It is not merely that dis- 
ease weakens the tissues, but it takes 
away the sources of our power in quite 
another direction. All of our actions 


are properly described as reactions to 
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stimuli from without. In sickness these 
all fall away from us. We are left iso- 
lated upon a spiritually deserted island. 

It is all the more natural that work 
should play so little part as it does in 
the treatment of disease today when we 
realize that physicians, as kind-hearted, 
tactful individuals, naturally find it al- 
most impossible not to be influenced by 
the desires and feelings of their patients. 
But the patient, after a long nervous ill- 


ness, is perfectly sure that he is unfit for 
work. He does not feel strong enough. 
He is not up to it. It takes the courage 
of a well-founded conviction, on the phy- 
sician’s part, to say, as he must say to 
the patient, “If you wait until you feel 
able to work before you begin, you will 
never begin at all. You must start work 
without feeling up to it and gradually 
the power will come.” 
(To be concluded in the October number) 


Framing and Hanging Pictures 


An Interview with Frank Alvah Parsons, Director of the 
New York Art School 


By Mary and Lewis Theiss 


HE character of an indi- 
vidual, the type and the 
general style of his room 
=) or house, the size and the 
form of his wall spaces, 
and the colors upon 
which pictures are to be 
shown, all are prime factors in ideal 
picture choosing. Pictures, like clothes 
and household surroundings, should ex- 
press the taste, culture and esthetic feel- 
ing of the owner. Massive paintings in 
oil are inappropriate for small, modest 
rooms. Photographs of them are much 
more suitable, and should express as 
much, Small pictures on inappropriately 
large spaces, or large pictures with too 
little room to feel comfortable, show lack 
of taste in selection and arrangement. 
All pictures having color lose in effect 
unless the walls on which they are hung 
are less intense in color, plainer and less 
distracting than the pictures themselves. 
For those who are determined to have 
figured wall coverings of full intensity, 
pictures should be chosen for portfolios 
only. Such wall coverings are not fit 
backgrounds against which to display pic- 
tures. 

Oil paintings, as has been said, have 
been framed in gilt, bright gilt, with 
ornaments ranging in style from those of 
the days of Rameses II to those of the 
period of V’art nouveau. Sometimes most 
of these styles appear in one frame. 
Sometimes men have remembered that 
“period ornament” is as much a lan- 


guage as “period clothes,” or “ period 
words,” and have made frames in distine- 
tive period styles. In almost any wealthy 
house one can see Freneh pictures in 
Florentine frames, old Italian masters in 
Louis XV frames, rococo frames around 
simple colonial maidens, and mixed atroc- 
ities around other pictures. 

When gilt frames are used with oil 
paintings, they either are, or are not, 
period frames. When the subject is a 
period subject, its proper frame is a 
period frame. One word in regard to this 
may be helpful. A given period was ex- 
pressed in a hundred motifs. It is quite 
possible to make a frame in the feeling 
of a period without including the entire 
hundred motifs distinetive of that period. 
Correct framing a matter of common sense 

Pictures which are period pictures 
neither in feeling nor in subject do not 
take period frames. It becomes necessary 
to study such pictures from the view- 
points of subject, meaning, strength, size 
of parts, vividness of color and activity 
indieated before choosing their frames. 
Pictures displaying large objects, strong 
colors, violent emotions and great activity 
all demand deeper and wider frames. 
Pictures having small objects, soft colors 
and a quiet feeling take narrower and 
shallower moldings. Many oil paintings 
would be better framed in woods of va- 
rious kinds than in gilt frames. The 
woods should be stained so as to perform 
the funetion that a pieture frame is in- 
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tended to perform. All this is but com- 
mon sense and needs no _ elaboration. 
Neither does one need an art education 
to understand and apply it. 

Frames are supposed to inelose and 
hold comfortably what they surround. 
They should be of such color, form and 
size that they do not detract from the 
picture itself. They should likewise be 
capable of harmonizing with the back- 
ground upon which they may be hung. 
Both gilt and stained-wood frames should 
be so toned that the eye is not attracted 
to them more than it is to the picture, 
or more than it is to the background 
against which the frame is exhibited. As 
soon as a frame is more important than 
the picture it incloses it is bad. 

Water colors and pastels are so varied 
in their styles and technique that it is 
more diflieult to say what shall be done 
with them. Beeause of their texture or 
strength, other things being equal, frames 
for these pictures should be shallower 
and narrower than frames for oil paint- 
ings. Often the best effects are to be 
obtained by the use of flat moldings. 
These moldings may be wood gilded so as 
to show the grain, or stained woods, pro- 
viding that the tones are kept soft enough 
so as not to distract from the pictures. 

Japanese prints seem often to require 
a specially prepared wood, and every 
picture a different treatment, so that only 
two cases will be considered. In very 
many prints, it will be found, there are 
spots of dull black. A large number of 
pictures of this class seem best framed in 
black or very dark gray. The molding 
should be perfeetly flat and without orna- 
mentation. Another class has a_ soft, 
warm, gray color dominant throughout. 
This kind seems best framed in a special 
gray Japanese wood, which tones almost 
exactly with the picture. There are ex- 
ceptions to the two classes, as was said, 
where soft greens, orange tones, or even 
blues, seem to fit the situation. When 
these are used, it is presumed that by soft 
colors will be understood colors almost 
gray that suggest green, or orange, or 
bine. 

Photographs are generally cool gray or 
sepia in some tone. The framing of these 
is a joy. Any man of ordinary intelli- 
gence ean be made to understand how to 
frame them so that they will look at least 
respectable. The laws of size, activity 
and tone relation, referred to in the para- 
graphs about oil paintings, are, of course, 
applicable here, and influence the width 
and thickness of moldings, 


The amount of detail in a pieture de- 
termines the possibility of detail in the 
frame. Simple pictures need plain, 
unornamented frames. Pictures with in- 
tricate or involved subjects may possibly 
take ornamented frames. The two fit 
together just as naturally as clothes fit a 
person, If the clothes are too tight or 
too loose, too plain or too ornamental, 
the wearer suffers in appearance. It is 
the same with pictures and_ frames. 
Whenever the law of harmony between the 
two is violated the picture suffers. The 
tendeney is to over-ornament. Whenever 
there is a question as to the good taste 
of ornamentation, the ornament had bet- 
ter be left off. 


Color of frame must be ‘*‘ becoming *’ to the 
picture 

The same law applies to the color of 
picture frames. There are some people 
who look stunning in blue, but will look 
positively hideous in red. Others appear 
to best advantage in browns. In the 
same way picture frames must harmonize 
with the pictures they inclose, or the 
picture appears to bad advantage. Just 
as the complexion of an individual die- 
tates the color of the clothes that the 
individual shall wear, so the color of the 
picture indicates the tone of the frame 
that it needs. Harmony between frame 
and pieture may be secured by making 
the tone of the frame fit the darkest gen- 
eral mass in the picture. This does not 
necessarily mean the darkest tone, but the 
darkest tone that is general. The color of 
the frame should, of course, be more 
neutral than the picture mass. 

When perfect agreement is secured 
between picture and frame, both will ap- 
pear to be parts of one whole rather than 
separate things. When there is not com- 
plete harmony the frame will stand out 
staringly and demand consideration by 
itself. In proportion as this is true, the 
picture suffers. 

Another problem that confronts the 
picture lover is whether or not to use 
mats. In general, people show good taste 
in leaving them off. The periods of vogue 
that gave us gilt mats, bright red mats, 
glaring white mats, blue mats and so on, 
have passed. People of taste are begin- 
ning to see that most water-color pictures, 
prints and photographs require no mats. 
When mats are used, they should be of a 
tone, texture and width to make an easy 
transition of color, width and so on, from 
the picture through its mat and frame, to 
the wall on which the picture hangs. 
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This is at once evident, for a mat that 
is too wide will dwarf by contrast the 
frame and the picture, whereas one that 
is too narrow will look out of place and 
stingy with the picture. The effects would 
be not unlike that of a very high collar 
on a very short man, and that of an ex- 
tremely short collar on a man of great 
hight. And an inappropriately colored 
mat would have as harmful an effect on 
the picture it surrounds as has a vivid 
green belt on the woman who connects 
with it a pink waist and a lavender skirt. 

Pictures must be hung in the rooms that 
we have, on the walls that we have, and 
sometimes, alas! on the wall coverings that 
we have. All this we grant, but let us 
not forget all of the essentials of eom- 
mon sense and good taste in the matter. 
Some of these things are under our con- 
trol. In the first place we should be very 
careful not to mix the different kinds of 
pictures, such as oils, etchings, photo- 
graphs, ete. If birds of a feather flock 
together, pictures of a kind are no less 
gregarious. They can no more be mixed 
than oil and water. Sometimes, it is 


true, etchings and engravings feel well 
together, and sometimes water colors and 
prints can get along without fighting, 
and prints and photographs ean exist 
side by side in armed neutrality; but 


there is little or no real harmony among 
different types. Oils in particular must 
be given a place by themselves. He who 
is immune to the fact that these different 
types rebel at intimate association will 
be immune to all other esthetic influences 
from pictures. 

Pictures, of whatever kind they may be, 
should be suited in form and size to the 
spaces in which they are to hang. Thus 
a picture which is longer vertically than 
horizontally, should hang on a wall space 
of the same general form. A _ picture 
which is longer horizontally than verti- 
eally finds a comfortable resting place in 
a wall space longer horizontally than 
vertically. In a sense the wall space 
frames the entire picture just as the mold- 
ing frames the canvas. There must, there- 
fore, be uniformity in the shape of wall 
space and picture. We do not frame 
square pictures with oblong frames. 
Neither should we hang oblong pictures 
in square wall spaces. They fit like a 
square peg in a round hole. 

We hang pictures on the wall, in gen- 
eral, to be seen and enjoyed. Therefore 
they should be where they ean be seen 
without effort. This means that they 
should not be hung far above the general 


eye level of people standing in the room. 

For the best effect pictures should not 
be hung in haphazard fashion. They 
should be arranged or grouped with rela- 
tion to the central vertical axis of the 
wall space upon which they are hung. 
Such arrangement or grouping depends 
for its thought upon the principles of 
balance and unity. It has to do with the 
attraction on opposite sides of this cen- 
tral vertical axis. 

The attraction of pictures 

In order to form a correct idea of what 
is meant by “attraction,” it is necessary 
to consider the size, shape, value con- 
trasts, hue changes and intensity rela- 
tionships of a picture, as well as the inter- 
est the picture excites and its general 
activity. It might be said briefly that 
anything that “eatehes the eye” is 
attraction in the sense in which we are 
using the term. For example, let us 
suppose that two pictures are to be hung 
on the same wall. One of these pictures 
is much larger than the other. If all 
other things are equal, the larger picture 
will draw our attention to itself at once. 
We are more interested in it than in the 
smaller one. The larger picture has, 
therefore, more attraction. On the other 
hand, the smaller picture may be of pecul- 
iar shape, and so attract the eye more 
quickly than its larger but more usual- 
shaped companion. Still, again, the smaller 
picture, although it may be of the same 
general form as the larger picture, may be 
made of many colors in many values and 
in radical intensities. In such a ease the 
eye sees it and feels its force before it 
sees or feels the foree of the larger 
picture of which the reverse is true. 

To be specific, let us suppose that the 
smaller picture represents a conflagration, 
and the larger picture a dark woodland 
seene. Both pictures are hung on a 
somber background. Everyone knows 
how the glaring reds and yellows of the 
smaller picture, rather than the dark hues 
of the larger picture, would immediately 
command the eye. In the same way a 
picture portraying violent motion, action 
or commotion, or one depicting some sul- 
ject of great human interest, will arrest 
the attention, whereas a picture with a 
quieter subject, or one with little of 
human interest in it, will searcely attract 
notice. Hang a picture of the burning 
of a Christian martyr beside a picture of 
a sleeping collie, and the latter will seareely 
be seen. Perhaps no two individuals will 
be attracted to the same picture with 
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exactly the same degree of intensity; for, 
it is needless to say, individuals differ 
somewhat as to how they are attracted 
and as to what they are attracted by. 
‘Some will miss the subtle influences and 
some will feel them, but all will recognize 
the more general facts of a picture. Thus, 
though the rules of attraction vary 
slightly with the individual, in the main 
they are constant; for the feelings of 
those who look at pictures differ in degree 
rather than in kind. 

How to balance pictures 

From the principle of the fulerum, the 
seales or the seesaw, we learn that in 
proportion to the compared sizes of ob- 
jects depends their distance from the ful- 
crum point or center of balanee. Objects 
of equal weight are said to balance one 
another at equal distances from the center, 
whereas objects of unequal weight bal- 
ance at unequal distances. The larger 
object is always nearer the center of bal- 
ance than the smaller. This is seen when 
a man and a boy attempt to seesaw. In 
order that there shall be a perfect balance, 
the man must sit well toward the center 
of balance, while the boy takes his seat 
on the extreme end of his half of the 
plank, Again, we see the same thing illus- 
trated in the steelyard. The big chunk of 
ice that is being weighed hangs close to 
the center support, while the iron weight 
must be shoved toward the end of a long 
arm before a balance can be effected. 

If we bear in mind this principle of 
balanee, and if we substitute the word 
attraction for the word weight, we shall 
understand at onee the principle of bal- 
ance as applied to surface hangings. 
Things of equal attraction balance each 
other at equal distances from the center, 
or the vertical axis of the wall space. 
Things of differing attraction balance at 
unequal distances from the center. The 
larger ones tend to gravitate toward the 
center. The smaller ones tend to move 
from the center. 

Usually it will be found that a picture 
is most effectively placed when it is 
hung bisymmetrieally on a wall space; 
that is, when it is hung immediately over 
the vertical axis of the wall space, and is 
bisected by that axis. There is great 
danger of overdoing the matter of picture 
ornamentation. When a whole wall is 
considered with, say, two wall spaces of 
uniform size, one on either side of a 
mantel, of a large door, of a window or 
of any other large break, a restful effect 
is secured by hanging in these two spaces 
pictures of uniform size and general 
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appearance. Each picture should be 
bisymmetrieally arranged with regard to 
the vertical axis of the wall space it oc- 
cupies. This arrangement, as will readily 
be seen, is a very simple application of 
the principle of balance. The mantel or 
window or door which separates the two 
wall spaces is the center of balance. By 
hanging pictures of equal size and at- 
traction in the center of each wall space, 
perfect balance is secured. That is why 
such an arrangement seems restful. 

Confusion and distraction frequently 
arise because pictures which are grouped 
together have no unity in their placing. . 
If two, three or more pictures are hung 
in one wall space, they become the ele- 
ments of a unit, and should be grouped 
together closely enough to look like one 
thing. If they are placed too far apart, 
they will appear like the seattered frag- 
ments of a broken unit. A good general 
rule to remember is that elements become 
disconnected when the distance between 
them is greater than the width or length of 
the elements themselves. Suppose, for 
instance, that we have two pictures to 
hang in a given wall space. Each picture, 
let us say, is two feet wide and one foot 
in hight. If we hang these pictures side 
by side, they should be less than two feet 
from each other. If they are three feet 
apart, the distance between them is greater 
than the length of either, and they lose 
the appearance of unity they would have 
if hung close together. If one is hung 
above the other, they will have to be 
within a foot of each other, as a foot is 
the vertical length of each. 

Blind hanging not always advisable 

There is a tendency to hang pictures 
without wire or chains. Pictures so hung 
are said to have “ blind hanging.” Hang- 
ing pictures in this fashion would seem 
to be feasible only when the pictures are 
small or flat in feeling, with flat frames, 
so that they seem to become a part of 
the wall in feeling: that is, there must 
be no sense of weight or dropping about 
the picture. Uneonsciously we apply our 
knowledge of physical laws to everything 
we see. If a heavy picture has no means 
of support, even though we know it is 
securely upheld, we notice the seeming 
incongruity and thereby our interest in 
the picture is lessened. 

The most general error—it is really an 
abomination—in the hanging of pictures 
is the customary method of hanging them 
with one wire. In ordinary pictures and 


rooms, the lines of the picture, the arehi- 
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tectural features of the room and the “You must have a great many friends,” 
struetural requirements are vertical in suggested the visitor, “to have so many . 
feeling. Instead of conforming to this photographs.” <i 
evident agreement of line, we violate “Friends? Lord bless you! I don’t 5 
it by stringing our picture wire in a know half of those people,” replied the Ap 
triangle above the picture frame. Pictures woman. “My husband is an undertaker, ‘ 
should be hung with two wires, one on and those are tle likenesses of all the wa 


either side, in harmony with the lines of 
the sides of the picture, of the doors and 
of the windows—in short, in harmony 
with the feeling of the room. We say 
two wires. In reality there is but one. 
For the serew eyes are placed near the 
top of each upper corner of the picture, 
a single wire is passed through both, and 
each end brought up with a hook on the 
wall immediately above the corners of the 
picture. 

Pictures, if they are worth anything, 
are very important things, and deserve 
more consideration in choice, framing and 
arrangement, than they usually receive. 
Much that is trash is collected and hung 
through sentiment, ignorance or a desire 
to decorate wall spaces. I remember 
reading a story of a woman who had a 
shelf that ran around three sides of her 
front room. This shelf was filled with 
photographs. A visitor, upon seeing these 
photographs, expressed his surprise. 

“Everybody that comes to. my house 
notices my pictures immediately,” said 
the gratified housewife. 


people he has buried.” 

Such a story seems ineredible, but the 
principle of selection used by this pho- 
tograph collector is not so different from 
that which actuates very many people 
when they come to select pictures. With 
some people anything will do to fill up 
space, 

Pictures are treated in the same ineon- 
siderate way when it comes to framing. 
Many pictures lose their efficiency because 
of the tawdry, bedizened, over-ornamented 
frames that are put around them. And, 
again, many well-framed pictures are 
spoiled when hung by their environment. 
Through lack of proper environment and 
adjustment they lose entirely their proper 
function. Clearly, the principles of good 
taste can be brought to bear in so general 
a thing as this. Without their use not 
only does a picture suffer, and the room 
become a distracting sight, but the indi- 
vidual who lives among such distractions 
is likely to become immune to a sense of 
consisteney and beauty, which is a vital 
element in the proper enjoyment of life. 


Announcing It with Dolls 


By F. C. Adams 
[See illustration, Page 253] 


HE unusual feature about this be- 
trothal announcement was the cen- 
ter of the dining room table. 
There, with the help of dolls and crepe 
paper, every detail of a regular marriage 
ceremony had been carried out, even to 
the flower girl and rings. The wedding 
party consisted of bride, groom, minister, 
four bridesmaids and flower girl. Little 
ten-cent dolls can be bought at any toy 
store, all of the same size except the lit- 
tle flower girl. Any style dresses can be 
made for the bride and bridesmaids. 
The groom was dressed in a_ black, 
crepe paper dress suit, with white shirt 
front, a small, round piece of gilt paper 
for a gold stud. The bride was in white and 
a small tulle veil was fastened with small 
white violets. The bridesmaids were in 


red with large picture hats and carried 
flowers. The flower girl was also in white 
and earried a basket of flowers in which 
were hidden two tiny gilt rings. The min- 
ister wore a black robe, white surplice, 
small gilt cross and chain around his 
neck and held a small book in whieh was 
written the date of the announcement. 
The groom’s and the minister’s hair was 
eut short, as can be seen. The table had 
just enough red to give it character. 
After dinner hearts were played until 
the stamping of feet was heard on the 
piazza. Then all rushed to the door 
where stood the fortunate young man, 
accompanied by a number of bis men 
friends, all having spent the evening at 
his home, where, at the close of a dinner, 
the engagement had been announeed. 
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XI1I]—The Greatest Show in Toyland 


Invented by Adelia Belle Beard 


One of the Authors of Things Worth Doing 


HE Greatest Show in 
Toyland! How is 
that for a heading for 
our e¢ireus poster, 
Polly? You look up 
some animals to trace 
them and Tl work 
ont plan to make them go. Find some 
pictures of cireus riders, too, and of a 
clown.” 

By the time Polly had seleeted her 
pictures and had traced them on white 
tissue paper, Donald had evolved an idea 
for making the cireus a lively one. 

“We couldn’t get along without spools 
in our shop, Polly,” he said. “ Look at 
this,’ and he sent a little paper cone 
speeding across the table. (Figure 1.) 

“Where is the spool? Oh, yes, in- 
side. Are we to glue our animals to the 
cone? That will be fine, and won’t they 
just go!” said Polly. 

“We will glue nothing,’ Donald 
answered; “ we simply stick the animal in 
the slit at the top of the cone and it will 
stay as long as we want it to, then we 
ean take it out and put another in its 
place.” 

Before Donald had finished speaking 
Polly was on her feet and making a 
rush for the door. “I have an idea,” she 
ealled back, as her short 
skirts swished out of 
sight. She returned in a 
moment waving an oval 
japanned tray over her 
head. “ Here is our cir- 
cus ring,” she eried. “ If 
we put the cones on this 
and tilt it up and down 
the animals will just tear 
around because the spools 
will roll so easily on the 
tray.” 

“Here, let’s try it,” 
said Donald. Then, as 


the little cone shot back and forth across 
the tilting tray, he chuckled : “ Fine, Polly; 
can’t be beat. We will make a lot of these 
cones and the clowns and daneing dogs 
and trained elephants and all the animals 
ean spin around at onee.” 

“And we ean have two rings,” said 
Polly, “ just like a real cireus. You work 
one and I’ll work the other.” 

The children made a number of cones 
like Figure 1. They used rather heavy 
drawing paper and eut them like Figure 
2. First they drew a circle five inches in 
diameter, then eut away a little over one- 
quarter of it, like a slice out of a pie, as 
shown in Figure 2. The dotted line fills 
out the part eut away. 

On one straight edge they made a 
eateh (A, Figure 2), then lapped it over 
the other straight edge and, with the point 
of a pin, punctured holes on either side 
of the neck of the eateh to mark the place 
for the slit A. The dotted line within the 
circle shows how far the straight edge is 
lapped under the other edge. 
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The chariot race is exciting 


THE CHILDREN 


When the slit A was cut, the 
points of the catch A were folded 
in, the eateh pushed through the 
slit from the outside of the cone 
and the ends opened out flat against 
the inside. This made a much more 
secure fastening than either paste 
or glue. 

The short slits at the top were 
then eut. The slit B is by the side 
of the edge B, and the slit C runs 
down the opposite 
side of the peak, 
For axles, long, 
straight, wire hair- 
pins were used. 
These were broken 
in two and each half 
made one axle. 

“Put your spool 
in at right angles to 
the top slits,” said 
Donald, “if you 
don’t want your animals to go sideways. 
T’ll show you,” and Donald pushed the 
point of the hairpin through the side of 
his cone about half an inch from the lower 
edge, then he slipped on it a good-sized 
spool and pushed the point out again on 
the other side of the cone directly oppo- 
site the place where it entered. The 
dotted lines in Figure 1 show the spool 
in place, and you will see that it does 
not touch either side of the cone. 

“Now let us cut out the people and 
animals,” said Polly. 

“Yes, and we will make them of this 
thin cardboard,” agreed Donald. 

When the tracings were transferred to 
the cardboard by laying them face down- 
ward and going over the lines with a 
hard pencil on the wrong side, Donald 
eut out a galloping horse like Figure 3, 
which is three and one-half inches high 
and five inches from front to hind hoof. 

“We might as well make all our 
horses like this one,” he said, “ then we 
ean paint some and leave some white. 
That will give variety.” 

The first horse Donald made was eut 
completely out and did not have the paper 
left adjoining the front and hind legs as 
in Figure 3. 

This horse he fitted on a cone with the 
part shown by the dotted lines, on the 
under part. of the body, fitting in the 
slits in the top of the cone. Then a new 
scheme occurred to him, and on the next 
two horses he left the parts D and E and 
fastened the horses together with an axle 
and spool connecting the two front parts, 
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Polly’s funny clown, the trick mule, and the cone oa 
which he stands, and the way it is made 


D, and another axle and spool connecting 
the two back parts, E. The dots in D and 
E near the lower edge show where he in- 
serted the axle. To make the spools more 
secure, Donald pushed a small cork on 
each end of each axle. 

“Now for my rider!” he eried, and eut 
out the little man (Figure 4), leaving two 
projections below each foot. Polly had 
found the rider on a cireus poster, and 
he. fitted the horses perfectly. 

“This is the way I'll make him stand,” 
and Donald eut the slit F in the back of 
each horse, then eut a slit in the projee- 
tion below each foot of the rider. Fitting 
the slits in the rider’s feet into the slits 
in the horses’ backs, he made the little 
man stand erect with a foot on each horse, 
Then he put the horses with their rider 
on the tray and experimented in making 
them go around in a cirele. 

“T have it now!” he exclaimed sud- 
denly. “See here,” and Polly looked up 
to see the two horses going swiftly around 
and around the tray, while their rider stood 
firmly with a foot on each horse exactly 
as a real cireus rider does. (Figure 5.) 

“Tsn’t that simply perfect!” she eried. 
“How do you keep them from running 
across the tray?” 
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‘It is just as if they were 
alive!” Polly eried excitedly. 
“Let us see if the man ean hold 
my girl rider. He ean, Donald; 
he ean!” And he did hold her 
securely as you may see in Fig- 
ure 5. 

Polly’s girl rider, being light, 
was easily borne aloft by the 
stronger and heavier man. 


“She was too little to be 


3 inches 


Patterns for the chariot horses, the chariot driver, (the 
man rides two horses at once), Polly's trained 
dog and the girl bareback rider 


“ Why, I have used pretty large spools,” 
Donald explained, “and when I fit them 
on the rim of the tray, slanting in, you 
know, and then tip the tray the spools 
roll along the rim without any trouble. 
You have to begin the movement slowly, 
though, then pretty soon you ean go faster 
and faster until they just spin around the 
ring.” 

After several trials Polly, too, learned 
to give the tray a rotary movement, tip- 
ping it slightly up at one end, down at 
one side, up at the other end and down at 
the other side. 

Then she said, “ This is fine, but won’t 
the round tray be better? T’ll get it.” 

When the children tried the horses on 
the round tray they were wild with de- 
light, for they found that the cones, too, 
would run on the round rim, so all the 
animals could go round and round as 
well as dance in the middle of the ring. 


made of the stiff cardboard,” 
Polly said, “so I eut her out of 
drawing paper.” 

Figure 6 is the girl rider; she 
is three and one-quarter inches 

high and the man is 

three and one-half 
inches high. Polly 
stood her girl rider 
on the single horse, 
inserting her feet in 
the slit F (Figure 
3), and she held her 
place while the horse, 
on its eone, dashed 
around the ring. 

“Here the 
horses for my chariot,” said Donald, 
showing two horses fastened together with 
spools between like Figure 5, but with a 
light harness painted on them. (Figure 
7.) “And now I will make the chariot 
of drawing, paper.” 

Figure 8 shows the chariot Donald 
made. First he eut out the body of the 
chariot like Figure 9. The floor is an 
oblong, two and three-quarter inches long 
and one and five-eighths inches wide. 
The front is one and ‘five-eighths inches 
square, with a bend-over and eatch on each 
side. Each bend-over is half an inch 
wide. 

The front end of each side is one and 
five-eighths inches high and the sides 
curve down to meet the floor half an inch 
from the back end. There is a slit in 
each side piece half an inch from the 
front edge and each slit is half an inch 
long. (O, G,-Figure 9.) There is also 
a slit (H, Figure 9) half an inch long in 
the front of the chariot near the bottom 
edge and midway between the two sides, 
and two pairs of slits (I, J) in the floor 
quite near the forward end, The holes 
in the sides (K, L, Figure 9) are made 
for fastening on the wheels. 

Donald put the body of his chariot in 
shape by bending up the front and sides 
along the dotted lines and then buttoning 
them together by putting the catches 
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through the slits from the outside. He 
made the wheels (Figure 10), the pole 
(Figure 11) and the whiffletree (Fig- 
ure 12) of thin cardboard. 

The wheels are one and three-quarters 
inches in diameter. The whifiletree is 
two and three-eighths inehes long sud not 
quite half an inch wide, and the pole is 
five and one-quarter inches long snd 
three-eighths of an inch wide. There is 
a circle drawn in the center of 
each wheel for the hub, which 
is a trifle smaller than the holes 
in the sides of the chariot, and 
at either side of the hub there 
is a tongue. The heavy lines on 
the three sides of the tongues 
show where the paper is eut, 
leaving the inner ends of the 
tongues attached to the hub. 
(Figure 10.) 

Lifting up these tongues, 
Donald pushed them through 
the holes (K, L) in the sides Po 
of the chariot from the outside, 
flattened them out again on 
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He rides two horses easily i 


the inside and the wheels were 
fastened securely to the chariot. 
(Figure 8.) 

In the whiffletree he cut three 
slits, two running in from. the 
edge (M, M, Figure 12) and one 
in the middle, one-eighth of an 
inch from the edge. (N, Figure 
12.) In the end of the pole he 
eut a small noteh and another 
noteh in the lower edge of the pole quite 
near the end. This formed a key shape 
at the end of the pole. (N, Figure 11.) 
By slipping the key N through the slit 
N in the whiffletree he fastened the 
pole and whiffletree together, and by 
putting the cateh H at the other end of 
the pole through the slit H in the front 
of the chariot, the pole was attached to 
the chariot. (Figure 8.) 

It now remained only to fasten the 
horses to the pole, and this Donald did 
by cutting a slit through the front leg and 
into the breast of each horse (M, Figure 
3) and fitting the slits M in the whiftle- 
tree into the slits M in the horses. (Fig- 
ure 7.) 

Polly had eut out the little chariot BS 
driver (Figure 13), which she adapted fa 
from one she found on her cireus poster. 5 
This little man is three and one-half 
inches high, with projections half an inch 
long below his feet. (J, I.) She bent 
these projections forward for him to stand 
on, then pasted tissne paper drapery to 
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his shoulders to float out be- 
hind, as she had seen it at the 
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cireus, and in the whip handle 
which he holds in his right 
hand she inserted a piece of 
thread for the whip lash. 
Donald slipped the foot 
projections J, I, through the 
double slits I, J, in the floor 
of the chariot, putting them 
first in, then out, and the 
driver stood firmly upright. 
Then he eut a long, very nar- 
row strip of tissue paper for 
the reins. He cut slits on 
either side of the driver’s 
empty hand, ran the reins 
through, then pasted one end 
to the corner of the 
mouth of one horse, 
and the other end to 
the corner of the 
mouth of the other 
horse. (Figure 7.) 
“We must have a 
longer and different 
course than the cir- 


eus ring for the 
race,” said Donald. 
“T know what we 


ean do,” and away 
he went for a leaf 
from the dining 
table. “Now we 
will start it down 
this,” he said as he propped up one end 
of the board on the lower rung of a chair. 
“There it goes!” and as he spoke he 
placed the chariot at the top of the in- 
cline. Instantly the horses started off on a 
mad dash, dragging the chariot after them 
and, reaching the bottom, ran half way 
across the floor before they stopped. 

“ Hurrah!” cried Polly. “ When we get 
the other chariot made we ean have a 
splendid race. Now look at my clown 
on his trick mule. Isn’t he too funny?” 

Figure 14 shows the trick mule stand- 
ing on the cone with the absurd little 
clown on his back. Figure 16 is the mule 
alone. Figure 15 is the eapering clown. 
The mule is five inches high as he stands 
on his hind legs. The clown is three and 
one-half inches high. 


4inches 
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Patterns for the elephant, chariot body, whiffletree, pole and wheels 


“My clown ean ride on his mule or 
run around by himself,” said Polly. 

Donald eut out the performing elephant 
(Figure 17) and Polly the trained dog - 
(Figure 18.) The elephant is four inches 
high and five and one-quarter inches long, 
not including his lifted trunk. He has 
a projection below his feet to slide in the 
eone. The dog is two and three-quarters 
inches high as he stands on his hind legs. 
He has a projection below one foot for 
slipping in the cone. “ We ean have a 
lot of dogs,” said Polly, “and I am going 
to make one ride on the elephant’s back.” 

Day by day the children added new 
features to their cireus, until it was indeed 
the “ Greatest Show in Toyland.” 
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Aunt Jemimy’s Wisdom 
By Cally Ryland 


Hit ain’t sich a bad thing to be de 
lowes’ spoke in de wheel uv forehune; 
kase no mattuh wichaway de _ wheel 
tu’ns you is jes’ bleedged to come up. 

Dey say hit ain’t pos’ble to buy hap- 
piness, but some wimmin comes mighiy 
nigh it when dee’s buyin’ clo’es. 
Don’ swalluh yo’ pride onless you is 
sartain yo’ digestion is all right. 


Dat bride is mighty forehinate dat 
mavies de bes’ man at huh weddin’. 


Dem whar sings dey own _ praises 
needn’t expect no oncore. 


De husban’ knows dat when his wife 
expresses a wish he’s 


Whar de hand glass is econsarned a 
7oman ’II allus look on de bright side. 


When a man’s allus gotter back up a 
statemint wid a bet hits a suah sign he 
ain’t ’eustomed to tellin’ de trufe. 


Dar’s some folks dat’s allus gwineter 
make hay when de sun shines tomorruh. 


De fust chile ‘Il mighty soon larn any 
mothuh de diffunce betwixt will powuh en 
won’t powuh. 


’Tain’t allus well to trus’ de man dat’s 
up wid de lark. He mout have kep’ de 
lark up all night. 


When hit comes to a long life de black 
sheep’s got de fatted ealf skint a mile. 


Ef you don’ git de bettuh uv yo’se’f 
looks laik somebody else will. 


got to stan’ fuh de 
expressage. 


When a man pro- 
poses to a rich gal 
on his knees hits be- 
kase he hopes she’s 
gwineter sot him on 
his feet. 


De big man ain’t 
allus de one what 
‘eomplishes mos’ in 
dis worl’. 


De cow’s big ‘nuff 
to ketch a mouse, 
but she ain’t nevuh 
koteh one yet. 


Dar’s some folks 
dat’s slow but suah; 
en dar’s some dat’s 
jes’ slow. 


De hes’ motto fuh 
de ma’ied man is: 
Be suah you is right 


In the Days of Our Youth 


Mr Monk—Well, well, well! If it isn't little Tommy Elephant! Why, I 
en den ax yo’ wile. remember you when you weren't any taller than that! 
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Its Autumn Aspects 


By Mrs Le Roy-Huntington 


HE newest things in fashions are 
the draped skirts and the added 
fullness at the elbows of sleeves. 

These are things that stand out strik- 

ingly from the general mass of things. 

Kilts of all kinds are also new, but we 

had hints of them last winter. This sea- 

son they are fash- 

joned in all sorts of 

ways. Some have 

them set into a very 

shallow yoke, others 

attached to the skirt 

at the knees only; 

some have them set in 

at the back and sides 

with a plain front 

breadth; or, again, 

only on the sides with 

plain breadths back 

and front. 

The faney for very 

transparent sleeves 

has continued with 

increasing favor 

throughout the spring 

and summer and is 

now to be one of the 

features of autumn 

and winter fashions. 

Some of these trans- 

parent sleeves are 

extraordinarily sheer, 

but it is better to 

select the transparent 

fabries that are less 

sheer and just show 

the arm beneath. 


autumn and winter will be a felt hat, 
rather large with abruptly turned-up 
brim at one side and trimmed only with 
a broad searf of velvet cut on the bias 
and hemmed and tied in a big eareless 
bow at the side opposite the turned-up 
brim. There is a_ striking simplicity 
about these hats, but 
a great deal of style 
and dash, 

Women were doubt- 
ful when the large 
bonnet —effeet_ 
peared, and very few 
ot them were worn, 
but this autumn and 
winter many of them 
will be seen. They 
are not exactly pokes, 
but come well down 
over the head, are large 
and roomy, project 
over the ears and fore- 
head and are short at 
the back. Some have 
full strings, while 
others are worn with- 
out. They are not 
very elaborately 
trimmed, but have 
velvet folds or a elus- 
ter of velvet roses or 
leaves at one side, 

Deep fringe is to be 
used in most unusual 
ways. For example, 
a fringe eighteen 
inches deep will be 


One of the most at- dul in a supple woot mate: trimmed straight 


tractive hats for the a full skirt around the yoke of a 
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waist, falling 
over the  c¢lose 
sleeves and down 
the front and 
back in an effeet- 
ively careless 
fashion. Some 
evening gowns 
that are sleeve- 
less have very 
deep fringe hang- 
ing over the 
arms. Shorter 
fringes are also 
used. 

The new jets 
are wonderfully 
beautiful, and jet 
is to be much 
used as a garni- 
ture. It is now 
made almost as 
light as laee, and 
so does not be- 
come a_ burden 
however much is 
used upon 
gowns. 

Old - fashioned 
“bugles” are to be 
very fashionable. 
They are now 
called “tubes.” 
They not only ap- 
pear in jet, but 
in every color. 
The erystal ones 
are bewilderingly 
beautiful, and a 
gown that is elaborately trimmed with 
them looks like something intended for 
a fairy princess. These tubes or bugles 
follow out the usual designs of deeora- 
tion such as are made for soutache and 
cord; they are of various lengths, but the 
very long ones are the most effective. 

For collars, one wears either a very 
high-boned stock covering the throat to 
the ears, or a low-lying collar that leaves 
bare the whole throat. The new flat or 
turned-down collars are very beautiful, 
and are to be seen in all kinds of lace as 
well as in sheer embroidered linen and net. 
It is the fashion to finish these collars 
with a big bow of wide velvet just in 
front, which is most becoming. It is 
predicted that the high stock collar will 
give place altogether to this low, turned- 
down collar. 

Some of the new trimming cords are 
like ropes in size, and when used freely 


upon a gown they 
are exceedingly 
rich effect. 
There is a great 
variety the 
style of cords; 
some are twisted 
in many strands, 
some have but 
two or three and 
others are woven. 
Cord is used in 
all sizes, from 
that not much 
larger than a 
thread to one as 
heavy as a good- 
sized rope. 
Black velvet 
ribbon is popular 
as trimming. 
It is usually em- 
ployed in great 
abundance, many 
rows of it being 
used. There is a 
charming faney 
for trimming 
with black velvet 
ribbon, sheer 
stuffs, such as 
tulle, net and 
chiffon. One of 
the newest im- 
ported models for 
an evening gown 
is a very fine 


A three-flounced skirt, with the sleeves full at the elbow white tulle 


trimmed very 
freely with black velvet ribbon in gradu- 
ating widths. Black nets and tulles are 
also trimmed with black velvet ribbon. 
When they have very transparent sleeves 
and yoke the bands of velvet show off 
strikingly. 

Marabou muffs and neck pisces are to 
be as much worn as they were last year, 
and the new sets are very attractive. 
The muffs are very large and round, the 
flat muff being out of fashion. These 
new round muffs are filled with eider- 
down and are very light. The marabou 
comes in all neutral shades and black 
and white and brown. The pure white 
sets are very exquisite. There are big 
marabou turbans that are worn with the 
muffs and boas. 

The new autumn tailor suits, which are 
the forerunners of the winter suits, have 
coats of medium length and are severely 
plain. The favorite material for them 
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is a coarse diagonal wool goods, in all 
manner of colors and shades, the favor- 
ites being the “ off” shades, as they are 
called; that is, dull turquoise and pea- 
cock blues, dull old rose and raspberry 
and wine color; dull 
yellows of all shades 
and dull greens. The 
colors are highly artis- 
tice; crude colors are 
out of vogue for the 
time. Red suits of all 
tones are also to be 
worn this winter. These 
suits are made up 
strietly plain, not even 
the collar being of a 
contrasting color or 
material, and the me- 
dium-sized buttons are 
covered with the diag- 
onal. Thus perfect 
simplicity is their chief 
charm. Naturally the 
tailoring must be of 
the best. We shall 
have a season of much 
black, for the faet re- 
mains, in spite of all 
that may said 
against black, that it 
ean be a little more 
“stunning” than any- 
thing else. the 
other hand, nothing 
ean be much dowdier 
than dowdy black. 

Black broadeloth 
street costumes are also 
to be very fashionable, 
the coats being lined 
with white satin. Great 
simplicity is shown 
also in these suits. 
Some of them which 
are in the extreme of 
the mode are strikingly 
plain, having the coat 
fastened invisibly, not 
showing. 

The illustrations show the newest ideas 
in fashions for the autumn and winter. 
There is a one-piece gown of great sim- 
plicity. It has the new sleeves. It is 
of gray lamballe, with dull gold buttons. 
The plaited body gives a beeoming full- 
ness, and the manner in which the skirt 
extends up over the plaits is most attrac- 
tive in effect. The back is the same as 
the front. 

A very effective autumn suit has a long 


” 


even a_ button 


A long-waisted gown with a very deep flounce. 
The upper part has the coat and vest effect 
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princesse coat, with the ecclesiastical 
panel down the front. It is of dull, 
olive-green cloth, corded in black. This 
has a simple habit-back skirt beneath it 
and a dull, olive-green satin shirtwaist. 
The stock is of cream 
silk and black velvet. 

A prineesse gown il- 
lustrated eombines three 
distinet features of the 
new modes—the long- 
waisted effect, the kilt 
and the long panel in 
front. The gown is of 
lansdowne in a_ soft, ’ 
dull, robin’s-egg blue, 
and the long-waisted 
body above the kilt is 
braided in an irregular 
design with fine sou- 
tache. The panel ex- 
tends out over the 
shoulders and around 
the back to form a sort 
of collar effect, and 
then down the front in 
a broad sweep, bordered 
on each side by a bias 
band of the lansdowne, 
edged with a single row 
of soutache. The kilt 
is deep and_ extends 
about the sides and 
back. 

Another gown with 
the new, long-waisted 
effect has a deep full 
flounee all the way 
around the figure. The 
upper part of the 
gown is in a sort of 
coat-like effeet opening 
on a vest. The sleeves 
have the new effect of 
the bulging elbow. The 
gown is of blaek cloth 
with trimmings of dull 
gold. The square col- 
lar is of black silk trimmed with many 
rows of dull gold cord, and the vest is 
braided in dull gold. Gold buttons dee- 
orate each side of the eoat, and have 
faney buttonholes of dull gold cord. The 
stock and little yoke are of transparent 
gold gauze. 

One illustration shows the new long- 
waisted effects and a full skirt. The gown 
is of dull old rose in a supple wool mate- 
rial—it would be equally attractive in 
silk—and it is braided in a slightly darker 
tone. The corsage is frankly long- 
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waisted like an old-fashioned “ basque.” 
It fastens in the back with small erochet 
buttons. It is piped about the lower 
edge. The sleeves are in the new mode, 
with fullness at the elbow, and a deep 
embroidered cuff. The yoke is of fine 
ecru net tucked. The stock is high and 
elose. The skirt is perfectly plain, with 
a hem eight inches deep about the bot- 
tom. It is gathered full at the hips and 
back and is attached to the waist, making 
a one-piece gown. 

One costume shown is really a_prin- 
cesse, With the corsage running down into 
a pointed front breadth. This gown is 
of eeru broadcloth of 2 pale creamy 
shade, and is decorated with both braid 


A one-piece gown with the new sleeves. 
lamballe and the buttons are dull gold 


The material is gray 


AUTUMN ASPECTS 


Long-waisted effects, panels and 
kilts are all popular and up-to-date 


and cord. 


The skirt is quite plain, 
except for the pointed piece of em- 
broidery running down from the 
waist, which is bordered on each 
side with cord, and has a tassel at 


the end. There is a little bolero effeet 
to the corsage, braided and bordered 
with rows of eord, and the short, 
tight upper sleeve is braided and 
corded in a deep band, while the 
lower sleeve, like the yoke and 
stock, is of tucked lace extending 
well over the band. 

One of the very newest models, 
and sure to be exceedingly popular, 
is three-flouneed skirt. This 
style adapts itself beautifully to 
the new fabries, which are thin and 
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An autumn suit. The panel on the long prin- 
cesse coat is a new feature 


supple. It is especially lovely 
when earried out in silk. This 
particular model is of pale old 
blue mystery silk, with no trim- 
ming but a darker blue velvet 
bow on the front of the corsage, 
and a yoke and stock of fine 
mousseline de soie in folds. The 
skirt has straight breadth in front 
and the three skirts or flounces 
fall away from this gracefully. 
The corsage is laid in fichu folds 
over the shoulders and has a deep 
corselet of the silk. The sleeves 
are full at the elbow, with a deep 
euff or lower sleeve. 

While very plain suits are good 
this fall, those most lavishly 


braided and corded are also correct. One may 
take one’s choice and be, in either ease, in the 
hight of fashion. A very charming fall street 
suit has been shown in advance of the season. 
The plaited skirt is made of plaid wool, and the 
three-quarters length coat, which is plain in color, 
is of very heavy cloth, much braided, and made 
in military style. The plaid may be of any color 
or of any sized checks. These suits worn with 
the large turbans of felt or velvet are very 
smart. Among the colors that are especially pop- 
ular for suits this fall are the dull shades of 
blue. These shades vary from those verging 
on the turquoise to the pale, sage-green blue and 
the beautiful old blues. 


Princesse gown, with corsage running down into a pointed front 
breadth 
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Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping. The choicest and latest 
designs for children and young girls, which can be made at home, patterns 
being furnished at 10 cents each. Order by number. Address Pattern 


Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


No1773GH. Costume 
of old-rose wool taffeta. 
Waistcoat of rose and 
white foulard. Guimpe 
of all-over embroidered 
mull. Made in 6, 8, 10 


10 requires 4 1-4 yards of 
27-inch, 3 3-4 yards of 36- 
inch, or 3 yards of 44-inch 
material, besides material 
for the guimpe. Pattern 
10 cents. In ordering, be 
sure to state size wanted 


and 12-year sizes. Size A, 


No 1779 GH. Frock of natural- 
colored pongee. Braid and pongee 
band of pale blue. White lawn 
chemisette. Made in 4, 6 and 8- 
year sizes. Size 6 requires 3 yards 
of 27-inch or 2 1-2 yards of 36-inch 
material. Pattern 10 cents 

No 1780 GH. Costume of white 
mohair, with trimmings of a darker 
shade. White lawn chemisette. 
Made in 6, 8, 10 and 12-year sizes. 
Size 10 requires 5 1-2 yards of 27- 
inch, 4 3-4 yards of 36-inch or 3 1-4 
yards of 44-inch material. Pattern 
10 cents 


No 1778 GH. Frock of white pique, 
with white soutache and embroidered 
chemisette. Made in 2, 4,6 and 8-year 
sizes. Size 6 requires 3 1-4 yards of 27- 
inch material. Pattern 10 cents. In 
ordering, be sure to state size wanted 


No 1774 GH. Blouse suit of khaki 
cloth. Buttons at side. Made in 2, 4, 
and 6-year sizes. Size 4 requires 4 
yards of 36-inch material. Pattern 10 
cents. Inordering, be sure to state size 
wante 


No 1775 GH. Child's apron of white 
nainsook and narrow embroidery. Made 
in 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12-year sizes. Size 8 
requires 2 1-2 yards of 36-inch material. 
Pattern 10 cents. In ordering, be sure 
to state size wanted 
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No1771 GH. Child's 
coat of dull green cloth. 
Buttons and cord loops in 
same tone. Made in 4, 6, 
8, 10 and 12-year sizes, 
Size 8 requires 3 1-2 yards 
of 27-inch, 3 yards of 36- 
inch or 2 yards of 48 or 52- 
inch material. Pattern 10 
cents. In ordering, be 
sure to state size wanted 


No 1772GH. Frock of wood-colored 
cashmere, with soutaching of a darker 
shade. Adjustable goimpe of white 
— silk. Made in 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12- 

izes. Size 8 requires 3 1-2 yards 
a °OT- inch, 3 yards of 36-inch or 2 1-2 
yards of 44-inch material. Pattern 10 
cents 

No 1776 GH. Frock of blue serge, 
with knife plaiting of blue silk and 
chemisette of embroidered muslin. 


‘Made in 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12-year eines, 


Size 8 requires 3 3-4 Powe of 27-inch, 3 
yards of gaat or 2 1-4 yards of 44- 
inch material. Pattern 10 cents 
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Egg set of china 


One of the new designs in 


Sterling silver flower bas- 
silver coffee service 


ket for short-stemmed 
flowers. This is glass- 
lined 


Imported after-dinner coffee and liqueur set, the glasses of colored glass 
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A treasure bench. Directions for 
making this were printed on Page ra 
220 of the August number ee 
\ 


Ribbon shirtwaist holder, skirt holder and hat standard 
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Table cover of 


Dresden china table decoration in Delft-blue coloring—for flowers. Several combinations can be made 


Coffee sets of copper and china. Dainty and light 
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Assorted Brushes 


By courtesy of Miss Isabel Bevier, 
lead of the department of home econom- 
ics, we have here a picture of a closet 
door in the housekeeping cottage of the 
University of Ilinois, with its assortment 
of brushes. <A collection of good brushes 
is a necessity to every housewife, al- 
though one does not need all that are 
shown here. Get those of good quality: 
the cheaper ones fall to pieces and make 
more dirt than they clean up. If all are 
kept hanging in one place time will be 
saved in hunting them up and space will 
be saved in the arrangement of the 
house. 

Here pictured are four brushes for the 
floor—two long-handled ones which reach 
lowest down on the door, a short-handled 
one directly to the right of the long one 
with curved ends, and a short-handled one 
in the middle of the right side of the 
door. The bristles curving over the ends 
of the brushes reach into corners, and the 
short-handled brush with the eurved end 
is excellent for stairs. 

The brush just above these, and close 
to the lowest floor brush, is for the stove. 
The narrow brush with handle on top 
next to the rounded floor brushes is use- 
ful on the upholstery. 

In the middle of the door is a wire 
beater for rugs. Over it hangs a long 
brush for dusting walls and _ pictures. 
The lamb’s wool brush hanging over the 
right-hand floor brush is for the same 
purpose. 

The brushes with wire handles are 
used to clean pipes and bottles. One for 
bottles hangs from the middle cross panel 
of the door, and beside it is a long- 
handled one for small pipes. At the 
upper left side is a shorter handled brush 
for large pipes. The black-handled one 
is useful for jars, pitchers, ete. 

The wooden-handled round brush at the 
left is for the hopper and closet, and the 
long-handled small serubbing brush at 
the right is used in the same place. 

The stiff-bristled short brush at the 
top is used in the sink, where the small 
scrubbing brush beside the whisk broom 
also comes in useful. At the top on the 
-_ is a larger serubbing brush for the 

oor. 


Brushes for every need 


The whisk broom is for sweeping ear- 
peted stairs. The round painter’s brush 
is excellent to use around window eas- 
ings, and the squeegee across the top is 
for rubbing down the glass. 
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The Geography of Beef 


[See article on Page 330] 


Figure I. 


Figure II. Hindquarter of beef 


Figure III. Section 1 from forequarter. (See Figure 1) 
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Figure IV. Section 2 from forequarter. (See Figure 1) 


Figure V. Section 3 from forequarter. (See Figure 1) a 


Figure VI. Section 3 from hindquarter. (See Figure 11) 
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To the Housewite 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested expressly for Good Housekeeping by an expert in 


cookery. 
be reported to the Culinary Editor. 


Quantities and directions should be exactly right as here given. 


Failure with any recipe should 


The American Food Supply 


A Rational Talk From a Man Who Knows 


By F. N. Barrett 


Editor The American Grocer 


TS character never was 

4x4 higher. It grows better 
every day, because expe- 
rience, science, publicity, 
competition and common 
sense are working to that 
end. In view of the sen- 
sational character of much of the litera- 
ture pertaining to food, and notably to 
its adulteration, there has arisen in the 
minds of many a feeling of distrust as 
to the character or integrity of the food 
supply. The word adulteration has be- 
come a spook, a sort of bugaboo, because 
of the studied effort of interested parties 
to ereate the impression that all food 
classed as adulterated is prejudicial to 
health, whereas it may be as wholesome 
and in some instances better than a so- 
ealled pure article. 

Technically, an article is adulterated if 
it contains any foreign ingredient. Scien- 
tifieally, sugar containing one per cent of 
water is adulterated, but practically it is 
impossible to have commercial sugar 100 
per cent pure saccharin. 


There are different varieties of cassia 
or cinnamon, varying in price from ten 
cents to one dollar the pound. If the lat- 
ter sort is ground and mixed with a 
cheaper variety it is adulterated, but yet 
it remains pure and wholesome. 

Certainly no one will question the 
wholesomeness of jelly made from the 
parings of apples; but when the jelly so 
made is combined with corn syrup or 
glucose and possibly flavored with some 
genuine or imitation extract in order to 
give it the flavor of some other than apple 
jelly, it is adulterated, but a wholesome 
product, cheapened in cost as compared 
with, for instanee, red currant jelly made 
from the juice of the fruit with granu- 
lated sugar, scientifically combined, 
eooked by thermometer test by expe- 
rienced cooks. Even if the extract is imi- 
tation it will be dissipated by the heat 
of the oven and no one need give a 
thought to its being injurious. One is 


a high cost, the other a cheaper and less 
meritorious product, but wholesome. 
The food law is designed to seeure to 
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the consumer the privilege to know the 
exact nature or quality of the food offered 
for sale, and so it compels the maker of 
a compound or imitation jelly so to label 
the article, thus placing upon consumers 
the obligation to read the label and to 
exercise ordinary common sense in the 
purehase of food products, free to use 
absolutely pure foods or such as are lower 
in quality and price. 

Food laws are designed primarily to 
prevent the manufacture and sale of un- 
wholesome food, and secondly to prevent 
fraud or deception in its sale, as indi- 
cated in the provision about labels. That 
seems a very simple proposition, but in 
reality it is very complex and perplexing, 
as it relates to compound, imitation, colored 
or debased foods, or such a product as glu- 
cose, or, as it is legally called, corn syrup. 
We have an illustration in the intermi- 
nable disputes about the harmful character 
of certain articles extensively used in 
the preparation of food, as, for instance, 
benzoate of soda, saccharin, formalde- 
hyde, chemical coloring compounds, 
alum, sulphate of copper. The law does 
not require that the presence of the lat- 
ter in imported canned peas or beans 
should be stated on the label, but it does 
demand that when benzoate of soda is 
used, its presence be indicated. 

Scientifie opinion differs as to the effect 
of chemical substances on the human 
system, just as it differs about the effect 
of aleohol, or of the value of vaccination. 
This is deplorable, but a fact nevertheless, 
and aceounted for on the ground that 
every individual is a law unto himself 
and that “ what is one man’s meat is an- 
other man’s poison.” If the label is 
honest and conveys the exact truth, then 
every consumer is free to elect whether he 
will use any product the wholesomeness 
of which is a debatable question. 

How evil practices become common is 
indicated in the history of the rise and 
fall of the practice of bleaching flour by 
the use of nitrogen peroxid, which gave 
flour a white instead of a yellowish cast 
and enabled millers to make low-grade 
flours to appear of better grade than they 
really were. Flour so bleached has been 
officially declared an adulterated product 
and eannot legally be made or sold in the 
District of Columbia or in the territories, 
or be transported or sold in interstate 
commerce. Here the law protects the 
consumer and from now on there need be 
no fear of adulteration in flour. 
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Tea and coffee 


The national law regulating the impor- 
tation of tea prevents one single pound of 
unwholesome tea coming into the United 
States, and so the quality of the 90,000,- 
000 pounds used annually need not be 
questioned so far as adulteration goes. 
Unfortunately, the people are not edu- 
eated as to the value and merit of the 
flavor of tea, its body and color in the 
cup, nor in the proper manner of making 
an infusion, hence the great bulk of the 
imports are of medium and inferior qual- 
ity. There is as great difference in the 
flavor of tea as in that of coffee, tobacco 
or fruits. The lover of tea finds the 
higher grades really the cheaper and more 
satisfactory, just as the ecvnomical 
housewife finds the greatest economy in 
a high grade of cloth. 

No one need give a thought to the 
adulteration of coffee who buys it in the 
bean and grinds it at home. The portable 
coffee mill put an end to coffee adultera- 
tion. A coffee of low cost, say fifteen 
to twenty cents, is just as pure and whole- 
some as one costing thirty to forty cents 
the pound; the difference in value is due 
to popular prejudice in favor of some 
particular growth, to difference in flavor 
and body and to the style of the raw bean, 
its size and color. This country is con- 
suming over 900 million pounds annually, 
and while Java and Mocha coffee are 
sold universally, less than 2 per cent of 
the total imports is of those sorts. 
Brazil, which grows about 80 per cent, 
or four-fifths of the world’s supply, has 
such a variety of soil and climate and 
produces so many styles of bean that 
it is easy to imitate coffee grown in any 
other country. Its product has a wide 
range in quality and style, so that while 
one may object to the rank flavor of Rio 
coffee, they may find in the coffee grown 
in Sao Paulo as fine a bean as is produced 
in Java or the best districts in Mexico 
or Central America. 

Butter may in some eases be techni- 
cally adulterated by containing an excess 
of water. In its competitor, oleomarga- 
rine, Geisler, the chemist, discovered par- 
affin being used to give it the waxy tex- 
ture of pure butter. The law prevents 
adulteration of either and stops the sale 
of oleomargarine for butter, and here 
again we have illustrated the effectiveness 
of a food law to protect the pocket of 
consumers. 

The bulk of all sugar which reaches 
the consumer, or probably 95 per cent, 
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has been refined and is free from adultera- 
tion. Considering the heavy duty im- 
posed, it is a miracle of cheapness 
and purity. Consumers are buying gran- 
ulated sugar at five cents the pound, or 
just one-half of one cent more than the 
difference between the cost of raw and 
refined sugar during the civil war. 

Some years ago an extensive analysis 
was made of sugar as sold in all parts 
of the United States. The report (Part 
6, Foods and Food Adulterants) says, 
(Page 681): “From a general review of 
the analyses of sugar purchased in all 
parts of the country we may safely as- 
sume that the adulteration of sugar with 
sand or terra alba which is said to exist 
in other countries is not practiced to 
any extent in this. The addition of other 
sugars than cane sugar to the sugars of 
commerce is also extremely doubtful. .. . 
So long as the price of sugar continues at 
its present low figure it may be said 
that the danger of adulteration is ex- 
tremely small.” The supply today is bet- 
ter than at that period, 

A word about glucose, so extensively 
used in the making of candies, for 
mixing with molasses and in the making 
of jams, jellies and syrups. This same 
report (Page 711) says: “In regard to 
wholesomeness, it is not possible to con- 
demn glucose. When properly made it 
is apparently as wholesome an article of 
diet as cane sugar.” Technically, articles 
in which glueose or corn syrup are found 
are adulterated, but are wholesome. The 
only debatable question is a physiological 
one as to the effect of glucose as now 
made and used upon the human system. 
There is no proof of any injury from its 
use. Fortunately Nature has provided 
every human being with factors of safety, 
so that he may ofttimes abuse the dietary 
without harm. 

We have briefly alluded to the purity 
of flour, butter, tea, coffee and sugar, and 
add that the meat supply, being guarded 
through the operation of the national 
meat inspection law, there is absolutely 
no ground for consumers to question the 
integrity of the bulk of the food supply. 
In fact, as a sanitary problem, the adul- 
teration of food, in a way to be injurious 
to the public health, has no standing in 
court. 

Some may ask: Are not spices, jams, 
jellies, catsups, adulterated? Yes, but 
consider the relation of the minute quan- 
tity of any of these adulterated articles 
as used to the mass of the food consumed 
and we see the element of danger practi- 


cally eliminated. Consider, for instance, 
that you have sprinkled your food with 
a few grains of what you believe to be 
pepper, but which is really ground shells 
flavored with an essential oil. Do you 
imagine that it would in the slightest 
degree affect the physical man when 
taken at a meal consisting of meat, veg- 
etables, salad, bread, butter, fruit or other 
dessert and mingled with some beverage? 
There isn’t a scientist who could demon- 
strate that absolutely fictitious spices as 
commonly used injured anybody. Here 
the food law stands as a barrier against 
deception or fraud. 

It may be well to keep in mind that 
competition and publicity are more pow- 
erful factors than law to protect the pub- 
lie. The price of an article is generally 
an index to quality, and every consumer, 
by the exercise of thought, has an index 
to value in price. If a jar of absolutely 
pure red currant jelly is sold at twenty- 
five or thirty cents and one of the same 
size is offered at fifteen or twenty cents, 
the consumer has a right to be suspicious 
of quality. A prune that sells at six 
cents is just as wholesome as the grade 
that is worth fifteen cents, but the latter 
are larger, meaty, of finer flavor. It 
will be found that prunes ean be bought 
at almost any price, from five to twenty- 
five cents the pound, simply because of 
the differences noted. The pure food law 
does not cover such matters. 

Canned goods 

Suspicion has been directed toward 
eanned foods, and very unjustly. Bulk 
for bulk the average quality of canned 
foods is better than similar sorts of fresh 
foods as usually sold in the village or 
city stores or markets. Let us be frank 
and confess that at times some canners 
have been led into practices that are un- 
justifiable, but invariably they have 
brought their reward in a punishment that 
is always effective to bring about reform. 
The preserver of food cannot conduct a 
permanent and profitable business without 
being of good character. He must have 
a reputation for his product; his label 
must earry conviction to the user that the 
food it covers is reliable. That estab- 
lished, the business grows as the years roll 
around. Nobody but a fool will toy with 
the quality of products with the idea a 
place can be maintained for them in the 
market. 

Years since the people wanted canned 
corn white in color, and some eanners 
used a bleaching agent to secure white 
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corn. That evil cured itself, for the 
bleacher attacked the tin ean and black 
spots appeared in the corn, the flavor 
was affected, the product was discredited 
and sold at a great loss. Then the can- 
ners, with a view to save cost, used sac- 
eharin, a product of coal tar, as a sub- 
stitute for sugar, and also because there 
was less liability of the fruits or vege- 
tables in which it was used becoming sour 
through imperfect processing. This prac- 
tice has been abandoned. Unless properly 
used saccharin imparts a mawkish flavor 
to fruits and vegetables that is offensive 
to a sensitive palate. These and other 
practices are now under legal regulation. 
As an example the Bureau of Chemistry 
at Washington was called upon to rule 
on the use of sugar in canned goods. 
Food Inspection Decision 66 declared: 
“ Sugar is a wholesome food product, and 
is also condimental. It reveals its own 
presence by its taste. Its addition to a 
food product cannot be objected to on the 
ground of injury to health.” If, however, 
the sugar is used for a fraudulent purpose, 
as, for instance, to make Indian or field 
corn appear to be sweet or sugar corn, 
it is unlawful, and the law protects the 
publie. . 

It is the custom to polish rice and coat 
it with glucose and starch. The law says 
such rice must be labeled with the name 
of the extraneous substance. These il- 
lustrations indicate the thorough manner 
in which food laws protect the public. 


Benzoate of soda 


Dr Wiley personally believes that the 
use of benzoate of soda is prejudicial to 
health, not that it is a menace to persons 
in normal physical condition, but to per- 
sons in delicate health it has a cumulative 
effect on the kidneys, and therefore he de- 
cided its use could not continue. The de- 
cision was challenged and a board of distin- 
guished chemists was appointed to report 
on the matter. They decided that as used 
benzoate of soda in food products was 
harmless, and therefore the former order 
was revoked, and its use is now per- 
mitted provided its presence is stated on 
the label. But why, if benzoate of soda 
is harmless, should its presence be indi- 
eated, any more than when salt or sugar 
is used? It seems a confession on the 
part of the Referee Board that its use did 
permit of inferior raw materials being 
used, or less careful handling of the 
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product. As it stands now the question 
is before a higher court, that of public 
opinion, the ease being argued on one side 
by manufacturers who do not use it and 
see no reason for its presence in food 
products, and on the other side by manu- 
faeturers who claim it improves the prod- 
uct, retards its spoiling after being 
opened and exposed to the air and is in 
all ways desirable. 

Thus the publie are not only protected 
by food laws, but by competition, and 
in their hands rests the decision which 
builds up or destroys the business of 
those engaged in furnishing a nation’s 
food supply. Permanency comes only to 
those who best serve the publie, and so 
self-interest demands that goods of satis- 
fying quality shall be provided and dis- 
tributed by dealers of character, and he 
who violates that principle brings about 
his failure. 

Housekeepers should seek out and deal 
with food distributors noted for relia- 
bility. If they would cultivate the habit 
of those who in years gone by made it a 
duty to give personal attention to the 
purehase of supplies, going regularly 
every day to the store, it would greatly 
improve trade conditions. Gain confi- 
dence in your grocer and butcher, trust 
their word, and if the service is pleasing, 
stick to them and do not yield to the 
temptation of competitors, especially such 
as seek to allure the consumer by offer- 
ing well-known proprietary articles at 
cut prices as bait. Rest assured the cx- 
pense account of the great stores is much 
larger than that of the local or neighbor- 
hood stores, and they must get a larger 
average profit. 

The exclusive grocer of character seeks 
to seeure permanent patrons, and tc do 
that he must demonstrate his ability to 
serve the best goods in a first-class man- 
ner. Encourage him, knowing that on the 
year’s purchases money and trouble will 
be saved. He will come to know your 
wants, the peculiarities of your household 
and seek to please and thus he becomes, 
in one sense, a contributor to the com- 
fort and pleasure of living. He is an 
insurance against adulterated foods, and 
will tell the truth about imitations and 
compounds, and in everyway be an honest 
servant, realizing that his interests are 
best promoted through fidelity to ecus- 
tomers. 
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The Geography of Beef 


How to Know the Different Cuts and Choose Them 


By Morrison Emery 


[See illustrations on Pages 324 and 325] 


T IS often diffieult when first buying 

meat to recognize from what part of 

the animal the cut is taken. On the 
accompanying two pages are pictures of 
the beef creature calculated to help the 
housewife out of this difficulty. The first 
two are the fore and hindquarters, as 
seen hanging in the market. If the fore- 
quarter (Figure I) were placed directly 
to the left of the hindquarter (Figure Il), 
the eut edges meeting, a whole side of 
beef would be pictured. This shows that 
the beef is first cut in halves down 
through the backbone, then in quarters 
directly behind the ribs. The lines on 
these figures indicate where the quarters 
are cut into still smaller pieces. 

The remaining pictures are a few of 
these smaller portions, cut out and lying 
on the counter. It is the still further 
division of these sections that the house- 
wife buys. As a quarter of beef weighs 
about two hundred pounds it is but a very 
small division that is geherally used by 
the housewife. 

The cuts of beef are a little different 
in various parts of the country, but the 
divisions here given are true to our na- 
tional practice as a whole. If the line in 
Figure I, between Sections 1 and 2, were 
placed in front of the Number 1 it would 
separate the neck from the chuck, leaving 
the chuck in one piece. This is often 
done. A line from the top of the fore 
shank (7) straight down the forequarter, 
gives the parts of the brisket, and sep- 
arates the plate from the navel, which 
likewise is the practice in many places. 
To find a steak 

Probably the first piece of meat the 
young housekeeper buys is a steak. Broil- 
ing is the easiest way of cooking, so that 
is the method she will first try. A small 
sirloin steak is enough for two. This will 
be cut from the loin of beef, from the 
left-hand end of the portion marked “1” 
as pictured in Figure II. The steak will 
include a bone with the meat all on one 
side of it. 

If the housewife has company she may 


order a porterhouse steak. This will be 
very much larger than the sirloin, and 
there will be meat on both sides of the - 
bone. The portion of meat in this steak 
which did not appear in the sirloin steak 
is the tenderloin. The porterhouse steak 
is cut farther to the right in the first 
portion of Figure II. These steaks are 
the most expensive parts of the beef, as 
they are the most tender and the most 
in demand. 

When the housewife asks her friends 
what to get for a hamburg loaf, they tell 
her to get a round steak and have it 
ground. This is eut across Part 4 in 
Figure II, and will be about half the 
price of the loin steaks. The top of the 
round as it lies on the counter is a cheap 
steak for broiling. The lower round is 
tougher, and the vein, farther down the 
leg, is only used for stews. These parts 
are good for beef tea. A triangular see- 
tion between 3 and 4 is the aitch bone, 
which is a fair, cheap roast, and may then 
be converted into a soup. 

A soup bone comes from section 5 in 
Figure II. This bone has a large amount 
of marrow in it. The part marked “7” 
on Figure I makes good soup bones also. 
The meat from the bones is made into 
hash, or pressed into a meat loaf after 
boiling for the soup. 

For a roast 

For a roast, a piece from portion 3 
of Figure I is taken. This is the rib 
roast. Figure V shows the section re- 
moved from the forequarter. <A roast 
from this part should be two or more 
ribs thick, as a thin roast dries up and 
shrinks, It may be boned and rolled for 
greater ease in carving. In that ease 
the bones should be sent with the roast 
to be used for soup. 

A fair, small roast, less expensive, is 
eut from Part 3 in Figure II. This is 
the rump. This is an economical roast, 
as there is but a small bone in this por- 
tion of the hindquarter. Figure V shows 
the rump separated and lying on the 
counter. 
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A cheaper roast and even steaks may be 
obtained from Sections 1 and 2 of Figure 
I. These parts are called the chuck. A 
ehueck steak is tougher than one from the 
loin of the beef, but is very good in flavor. 
The chuck pieces are excellent for brais- 
ing and pot roasts. The appearance of a 
chuck steak may be seen at the end of 
Figure III. The roasts are usually taken 
from Section 2 in Figure I. The appear- 
anee here (Figure IV) is not much differ- 
ent from the rib roast (Figure V). This 
forward part of the animal is composed 
of tougher muscles than farther back on 
the ribs, so this portion is a little less 
expensive. 

The left-hand end of Section 1 in Fig- 
ure I is the neck. This is onlv sold for 
stew pieces and for pressed beef. 

Beef for corning is usually eut from 
Parts 4 and 5 of Figure I. From see- 
tion 5 comes the “faney brisket” and 
the part called “butt end.” This is the 
best corned beef, most in demand, there- 
fore most expensive. 

The upper portion of Seetion 4 is 
called the plate and contains the flat ends 
of the ribs. Below that it is called the 
navel. These are the cheaper corned 
pieces, or are sold fresh for stews, and 
parts of the navel are used for sausages. 

Part 6 of Figure I is the shoulder elod. 
This is only used for stews and for 
ground and pressed meat. 

The only portion we have not taken up 
is Part 2 in Figure II. This is the 
flank. Between two layers of fat there 
is a thiek, boneless piece of meat with 
somewhat long fiber. This is the flank 
steak. It is of excellent flavor, tender 
and much cheaper than the loin steaks. 
It may be broiled, roasted, braised or 
stewed with very good results. 

To apply the methods of cooking to 
the different cuts of beef the following 


YSTERS A LA VILLEROI—At a 
recent dinner the fish course con- 
sisted of a most delicious dish 

which looked like very dainty and tooth- 
some croquettes, but which tasted unlike 
and much better than any eroquettes I 
had ever eaten. Put half an ounce of 
butter and one eup of cream in a sauce- 
pan and when quite hot, not quite boiling, 
put in three dozen oysters. Let boil up, 
then instantly remove oysters with a 
strainer ladle and place them on a sieve 


chart may be used, the numerals standing 

for the numbered divisions of the first 

two engravings, I and II, printed here- 

with. 

Figure I. Forequarter cuts. Methods of 
cooking 


Section 
Shoulder steaks, broiled 
Neck Hamburg steaks, broiled 
and Chuck) Minced meat, pressed meat 


Stews, soups, 
Section 2 


broiled broiled 
eaks, broiled, pan-broilec 
Chuck Corned, boiled 
Braising and stewing pieces 
Section 3 
Rib. Used for roasts 
Section 4 
Thin end, corned and boiled, or 
Plate or navel j Second cut, stew pieces, or 
Thick end, sausages 
Section 5 


Fancy, corned and boiled, or 
Brisket { Butt end, pressed meats 


Section 6 
Fore shank. Soups and stews 


Figure II. Hindquarter cuts. Methods of 
cooking 


Section 1 


Sirloin 
Loin | } Broil 
Fillet, roast 
Section 2 


Steak, broiled 
Flank { Braised or stewed 


broiled 
rails 
Corned and boiled 
Stewed 
Section ¢ 


Steaks, broiled 
Pot roasts, braised 


Top cut 
Stews 
Round ye Corned and boiled 
Vein Hamburg steaks, broiled 
fried 
Beef tea 


Section 5 
Marrow bone 


Soup 
Hind shank {ee 


Pressed meat 


to drain. Rub one heaping tablespoon 
of flour smooth in a little cream and add 
to the liquor in the saucepan, with two 
well-beaten eggs, salt, pepper, cayenne, 
a dash of mace or nutmeg; cook a minute 
or two and lay in the oysters for an 
instant before removing from the fire. 
Allow to cool; then join the oysters in 
twos or threes, if small, having them well 
masked with the thick sauce; dip in 
crumbs, in egg and in crumbs again and 
fry a rich brown in very hot fat. L. W. 
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School Lunch Rooms 


By Edith Emery 


HAT do the boys and girls buy 

with the ten or fifteen cents given 

them for lunch? Do they buy 
erackers and cakes from a eart in the 
street, where the wind is blowing dust 
over everything and the driver that 
handles the horse handles the food and 
the money also? Or do they spend the 
money for doughnuts and eclairs at a 
cheap bakeshop? 

What does this mean to the boys and 
girls? Why, it means that the last hours 
of the school day drag slowly because the 
stomach is loaded with food most diffi- 
cult to digest, thus making a clouded 
brain. The result is a stupid student, 
unable to think clearly, and frequently in- 
clined to go to sleep. Often indigestion 
develops before the school days are over, 
making the student still more ineapable 
of doing his work. 

Every large school should be fitted 
with a lunch room where properly cooked 
wholesome food could be served to the 
students for a price more reasonable than 
that asked in the shops. All parents 
would prefer to see their boys and girls 
eating a bowl of soup, a roll and a piece 
of gingerbread rather than a charlotte 
russe, dill pickles and a cream eake. 

The large cities have already put lunch 
rooms in the high schools, and most of 
them serve good food. The smaller cities 
are but slowly taking up the idea, through 
lack of funds and lack of efficient women 
to promote the right scheme. Along this 
line there might be co-operation between 
the school board and the women’s elubs. 

In Boston such co-operation is found, 
and the lunch rooms in the high schools 
are controlled by the school board and 
the Women’s Fdueational and Industrial 
Union. The school board agrees to pro- 
vide the room, equipment and a eertain 
amount of care, while the Union prepares 
and serves the food at cost. At Simmons 
College, Boston, women are being trained 
to take up just such work as the planning 
and managing of lunch rooms, and, so far 
as the writer knows, that is the only place 
in the country where a woman ean get 
such training. 

What does the work of managing a 
lunch room mean? Well, there are ar- 
rangements of counter, stove, dish-wash- 


ing facilities, store room, ice box and cup- 
boards. Then there is the planning of 
menus, to make things dainty, go as far 
as possible and to have very little left 
over; there is cooking and serving to con- 
sider; the collection of dirty dishes; and 
finally the management of the expense ac- - 
counts. This is an_ eight-hours-a-day 
work for any capable woman. 

To consider some lunch rooms already 
in operation: 

In a small high school for technical 
arts in Boston, everything the domestic 
science class makes is sold at the lunch 
hour to the students of the school. This 
necessitates the students’ work to be in 
large quantities—enough for family use. 
This school is allowed twenty dollars a 
month for cooking. The selling of the 
food could not be a money-making scheme, 
so the food had to be sold to the students 
absolutely at cost. The faculty decided 
to sell the food for four eents for every- 
thing. If they make two cents on a glass 
of milk they lose it on a fruit salad. So 
they come out just about even. The cook- 
ing classes have an opportunity to make 
every kind of dish, and the students can 
buy, good, nourishing food at a nominal 
price. The students are obliged to reckon 
the cost of each dish prepared, so they 
do not have a mistaken idea of the values. 
Next year it is intended to have a sliding 
seale, admitting the sale of the food at its 
true value. 

Here is a typical menu from this 
school: Tomato soup, muffins, tapioca 
cream, esealloped tomato, bread pudding, 
fruit salad, coffee ice cream. The school 
does not attempt to supply a full luneh 
for all the students; it merely gives a 
choice of one or more of these dishes to 
supplement the box of sandwiches breught 
from home. 

In the basement of a larger high school 
in Boston, one portion is fitted with a 
gas range, in front of which is a counter 
with eupboards underneath for dishes. 
Across a broad passageway is another 
counter with shelves behind it. Cocoa 
is made on the gas stove and soup is kept 
hot. The latter is sent from the Women’s 
Industrial Union, with sandwiches, cakes, 
rolls, fruit and desserts in eups. At the 
eounter in front of the gas stove the 
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cocoa, soup, milk and salads are served. 
Sandwiches, crackers, cakes, - ip custards, 
fruit and cakes of chocolate are purchased 
at the opposite counter. This lunch room 
is very small, so the pupils of different 
floors go down to luneh at different times, 
preventing an uneomfortable crush. 
Everything costs five cents—a eup of 
cocoa and two crackers, two bananas, a 
sandwich or ice cream—and the students 
pay at the counter. They sit on settees 
or chairs around the basement to eat their 
lunch, and then leave their dishes on a 
table provided for them. 

At a newer high school for girls that is 
supplied with food from the samme wom- 
en’s club kitchen, there is more space for 
the lunch room fixtures. There are many 
small round tables where there is room 
for four chairs and the girls may eat with 
more comfort. Here they have boards 
with slip cards displaying the menu. 
There is a bigger range, and there are 
better sinks for dishwashing and more 
room to stand the individual plates of food 
on before selling it. At this school five- 
cent meal tickets are sold, so that no 
money is handled at the counter. 

A word about the food supply. The 
Women’s Industrial Union have a lunch 
room in their main building on Boylston 
street, Boston. There is a kitchen con- 
nected with this, and the food for the 
school lunch rooms is prepared there, and 
zarried in teams to the schools. With such 
an arrangement of course there cannot be 
a great variety of dishes offered each day. 

At another school, where there are six 
hundred pupils at lunch, only a gas stove 
and the lunch tables and chairs are in the 
room. A woman has been employed to 
make cocoa on cold days and iced tea or 
coffee on warm days. This is sold with 
milk and erackers to the girls with box 
lunches, and enough money has been ob- 
tained from it to pay the salary of the 
woman and three or four girls fifteen 
cents an hour who serve and clear up. 

The Industrial Union pays the women 
who manage the lunch rooms in Boston 
five dollars a week, and the helpers two 
dollars a week. They all work on an 
average three hours a day. 

The best and most up-to-date ideas were 
found in the Springfield (Mass) Central 
and Technical high schools. The schools 
are but a short distance apart, and one 
woman (a graduate of Simmons College) 
manages the luncheon for both schools. 
She has a cook and six women assistants. 
As the hours for one school are thirty 
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minutes ahead of the other, she is easily 
able to be at both schools at lunch time. 
The lunch rooms in these sehools are in 
the basement, but they are well lighted, 
and have none of the dampness of the 
usual basement. 

The Technical high school is equipped 
with a kitchen. There is a gas range with 
eight burners on top, a steam cooker and 
gas ovens, four in the group, for baking 
eakes. The cooking is done for both 
schools in this kitchen. The bread and 
rolls are sent in by a baker. Cake, gin- 
gerbread, puddings, escalloped dishes and 
soups are all made here. There are menu 
boards with the slip cards posted in dif- 
ferent places. The menu for one day 
was as follows: 


Cheese and olive sandwich....... 05 

-05 
.05 
02 
-02 
.05 


The food is carried from the kitchen to 
a steam table or to the counters. Soup 
and other hot dishes are served from the 
steam tables, so that they are hot when 
the students get them. Women serve at 
the steam table, bui students wearing 
white coats serve at the counters. For 
checks these schools have had coins for 
one and five cents made of aluminum. 
These are bought by the students upstairs 
and passed to a boy at the end of the 
counter, when the student has his food 
collected on a tray. These schools have 
spoons and forks placed bowl or tine 
downward in bowls. Students also collect 
the dirty dishes which are left around 
the rogpms. The rooms are fitted with 
long and round tables and stools. Certain 
tables are reserved for teachers, 

The mothers of these students express 
delight with the kind of lunches their 
boys and girls are getting. Everything 
is well cooked, the conditions are excel- 
lent, the rooms and tables bright and 
clean, the air is good and the rooms are 
well lighted. 

As a suggestion to those intending to 
put luneh rooms in old buildings, if your 
choice lies between a dark basement and 
an ineonvenient but bright and airy attic, 
by all means choose the latter. It may be 
you ean only serve cocoa and sandwiches 
there, but that is better than a whole meal 
in a poorly lighted, badly ventilated cel- 
lar. 
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All mothers should insist that the chil- 
dren carry sandwiches appetizingly done 
up in tin boxes or baskets wherever a 
wholesome lunch is not to be obtained. 
Then they should use their influence in 
persuading the school board to establish 
a lunch room, starting in a small way if 
necessary by serving hot cocoa or soup 


The progressive house- 
keeper will not fail to 
recognize at once the 
merits and advantages 
of the easserole method 
of cooking, which is 
so rapidly gaining 
favor. It is a boon to the housekeeper 
who “ dves her own work.” She will find 
in the casserole an everyday friend and 
helper, and with one of these French 
earthenware saucepans the resourceful 
woman may plan an infinite variety of 
dainty, healthful and appetizing dishes 
on the most economical basis. 

The casserole may also be regarded as 
a labor-saving device, taking the place of 
a half-dozen pots and pans in the kitchen. 
A delectable combination of meat or fish 
and several different kinds of vegetables, 
consisting of almost an entire meal, may 
be cooked in and:served from one dish. 

The casserole method of cooking does 
not call for a high degree of heat, as do 
the primitive methods of boiling, broil- 
ing or roasting, but is a process of long, 
slow cooking at a moderate heat, which 
does not destroy flavors of the food that 
are usually lost in the escaping steam 
where other methods are employed. Thus 
is developed a delicious blending of fla- 
vors which surpasses any other known 
method of eooking. 

In buying a casserole the wise house- 
keeper will select the humble one of 
glazed earthenware. It is the typical 
Freneh article, characterized by its chub- 
biness, its short, stubby handle and its 
more or less well defined lip. . The price 
is within the reach of the most slender 
A casserole of medium size may 


A casserole 


purse, 
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Served from the Casserole 


By Mary Elizabeth Moore 


or milk to help out the box lunches. As 
much interest must be taken in the chil- 
dren’s meals away from home as is put 
into them at the family dining table. All 
the. good results from proper eating at 
home will go for naught if improper food 
is indulged in at the school luncheon 
hours. 


be purchased, cover and all, for sixty-five 
cents. 


Vegetables 


Turnips, squash or cauliflower, ent m 
small pieces, cook in salted water till 
tender. Drain, place in the casserole with 
one or two minced green peppers, a table- 
spoon of butter, half a eup of cream or 
rich milk, Bake in a moderate oven fif- 
teen or twenty minutes, or the casserole 
may be put to simmer on top of the stove 
with an asbestos mat underneath, for at 
no stage of cooking should the contents 
pass beyond a gentle simmer. Then pour 
over the vegetables a cream sauce, add a 
layer of buttered bread crumbs and leave 
the casserole uncovered in the oven for a 
few minutes until the crumbs have become 
a delicate brown. 


Beefsteak 


Take two pounds of round steak and 
eut in three-inch squares an ineh thick. 
Rub a very hot pan with a piece of suet, 
put in the steak and cook slightly on 
both sides to harden the surface and re- 
tain the juices. Put the meat into the 
easserole with a few herbs, add a pint of 
boiling water. Cover and cook in a mod- 
erate oven about one hour and ten min- 
utes, then add salt and more water if 
necessary. Remove the herbs, arrange the 
meat in the center of the casserole and 
border with mushrooms or fried onions. 
Add a cream sauce garnished with finely 
chopped parsley and replace the cover. 
Cook twenty minutes longer and serve. 


Chicken 


Select a chicken of about three pounds. 
Singe, wash quickly in cold water, wipe 
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dry, rub well with salt, inside and out. 
Fry in hot butter, first on one side, then 
on the other until a delicate brown, then 
place in the casserole with a small bunch 
of herbs. Add one pint of boiling water, 
cover tightly and cock in a moderate 
oven one hour; then remove the herbs and 
put into the casserole two dozen new 
potatoes, a quart of new peas and six 
mushrooms; add the liquor from neck and 
well-scraped feet, previously boiled, sea- 
soned and thickened with one tablespoon 
of flour rubbed smooth in a tablespoon 
of butter; add a cup of sweet cream or 
rich milk (there should be a quart of the 
liquor). Add salt and pepper to taste, 
replace the cover, put the casserole in the 
oven and cook thirty-five minutes longer. 
Serve from the casserole. <A platter or 
tray should be placed underneath the 
dish to protect the cloth and table from 
the heat. 


Calf’s Liver 


In a frying pan slowly fry out four 
or five slices of fat salt pork until the 
pork is crisp and brown. Skim out the 
pieces and put aside. Add to the hot fat 
one dozen balls of potatoes, one dozen 
balls of carrots, one stalk -of celery 
(diced), six finely sliced small onions. 
Cook very slowly for ten minutes, by 
which time they should be a delicate 
brown. Place in the casserole. Wash 
and cut a calf’s liver in slices, lay on top 
of the vegetables, sprinkle salt and pep- 
per over all and add a pint of boiling 
water and one tablespoon of kitchen bou- 
quet. Cover and cook in a moderate oven 
about an hour and serve. The cover of 
the casserole should not be removed after 
the vegetables are put in until the dish 
is ready to serve, for in doing so the fine 
flavor is lost. 


Tongue with Olives 


Brown two tablespoons of dutter in 
a skillet; add two tablespoons of flour and 
rub smooth. Pour in one pint of stock 
and stir until thick. Put two eups of 
diced tongue in the casserole and pour 
the stock over it. Season with salt and 
add two tablespoons of minced green 
peppers, two and one-half dozen stoned 
olives, a tablespoon of kitchen bouquet. 
Cover tightly and place in a moderate 
oven for about thirty minutes. Serve 
from the casserole. 


Cannelon of Beef with Macaroni 


Drop the macaroni into boiling, salted 
water and cook till tender. To three cups 


of finely chopped round of beef add two 
teaspoons of salt, one-half teaspoon of 
pepper, a tablespoon of onion juice, two 
eggs (beaten), one-half cup of bread 
crumbs and one-quarter cup of water, 
gravy or stock. Mold into a loaf to fit 
center of casserole, put a eup of cream 
in the casserole, arrange a bed of maca- 
roni, place the leaf on the macaroni, gar- 
nish with a border of macaroni. Bake 
forty-five minutes, then remove the cover 
and pour over loaf one pint of tomato 
sauce. Serve from the casserole. 


Casserole of Rice and Chicken 


Wash and boil one eup of rice, drain in 
a colander. The rice should be tender 
yet firm. Put a part of the rice in the 
bottom and around the sides of the cas- 
serole. Take one pint of cold chicken 
and run it through the chopper. Mix 
with it three well-beaten eggs, three table- 
spoons of bread crumbs, two tablespoons 
each of finely chopped parsley and onion, 


a sprig of thyme, salt and pepper to 


taste. Mix thoroughly, sutflicient 
gravy or sweet cream to make quite 
moist. Mold the loaf to fit into the center 
of the casserole. Spread over the top the 
remainder of the rice, cover closely and 
place in a moderate oven for an hour, 
Serve from the casserole with tomato 
sauce. 


Casserole of Lamb 


Fry an onion in butter, dredging while 
frying with flour. Add to it a pint of 
cold cooked lamb, diced and freed from 
fat. When well seared turn all into the 
casserole. Add another tablespoon of but- 
ter to pan, two tablespoons of flour, 
brown and add a pint of water; when 
smooth and thickened add one-quarter tea- 
spoon thyme, one-quarter teaspoon sweet 
marjoram, one-half teaspoon celery salt 
and salt and pepper. In the casserole 
with the meat put two good-sized carrots 
cut in slices. Pour in the gravy and cover 
and bake an hour and a half, then add 
a can of peas, drained, and bake fifteen 
minutes longer. 


In Many of the European countries 
one always finds the beefsteak served with 
a sizable strip of tender fat that has 
been crisped to perfection laid on top 
of the meat. This might well be copied 
in our own country, to the delectation of 
those of us who always want a bit of 
crisp fat with our portion of lean meat. 
Mrs Hi. C. T. 
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Meals for School Children | 


By the Culinary Editor 


HILDREN of six to nine years are 
growing fast and need food to sup- 
ply them with energy, for they are 

in constant motion, to supply heat to the 
body and to build up the tissues that make 
the new growth. If the school children are 
thin and weary the most of the time, they 
probably do not have enough food of the 
tissue-building kind; and if they are 
fat and stupid, again they may not have 
enough food of this kind, and have too 
much sweet and starchy fvod. Plenty 
of fruit, eggs, bread and butter-and milk 
are valuable sources of nourishment for 
growing children. 

The meals for children should be 
neither heavy nor light. This avoids 
overloading the stomach, so that digestion 
is more easily accomplished. The hour 
or so of stupidity directly after meals 
is avoided, and the brain is able to work 
to better advantage. The children should 
be irained to eat slowly, chewing every 
mouthful. This necessitates cultivating 
the habit of prompt rising in the morning, 
so that the breakfast need not be hurried. 

The cereals which require cooking con- 
tain a known percentage of nutriment, 
consequently the amount to give the 
children is easily determined. As _ these 
chillzen go to bed early, the supper 
should be the lightest meal of the day. 
The following menus will show the quan- 
tities sufficient and kinds of food for 
children from six to nine years: 

Breakfast 
1-3 cup of cereal cooked overnight, with 
dates. ‘ 
% cup top milk. 
2 small slices dry toast. 
%-inch cube of butter. 
1 glass of milk, or 


1 cup of cocoa, made with half-milk. 
Apple for the school recess. 
Dinner 
1 cup lamb broth with plenty of vegetables. 
1 slice of bread. 
%-inch cube of butter. 
1 sliced tomato. 
% cup apple tapioca pudding. 


Supper 
1 egg scrambled in 1-3 cup of milk. 
2 small slices dry toast. 
%-inch cube of butter. 
1 tablespoon of apple sauce. 
2 big cookies. 
1 glass milk. 

Breakfast 

1-3 cup of cereal cooked overnight. 
% cup top milk. 
1 egg poached in thickened lamb broth. 
1 slice of toast. 


1 cup of milk. 
Apple for school recess. 


Dinner 
2-inch square of broiled beefsteak. 
1 baked potato. 
%-inch cube of butter. 
1 reheated roll. 
1 tablespoon of steamed squash. 
1-3 cup boiled rice with 
1 tablespoon chocolate sauce. 


Supper 
4 crackers. 
1 cup of milk. 
1 slice of sponge cake. 

A little fruit or a small sandwich 
should be eaten at the school recess. This 
will supply energy for the balance of the 
morning without the half-hour of sleep- 
iness before dinner time caused by an 
empty stomach. It also prevents the 
children from feeling so ravenously hun- 
gry that they overeat at noon. Dishes 
which may be substituted for those in 
the menus are as follows: 

FOR BREAKFAST 

Cereal with seeded raisins and top milk. 

Creamed codfish, sauce made with milk 
and egg yolk. 

Mineed lamb on toast. 

Eggs poached in milk on toast. 

Fresh broiled fish. 

Creamed potatoes. 

Cornmeal muffins. 

Bran muffins. 

Bread and butter. 

Cream toast. 

FOR DINNER 

Chicken broth with rice. 

Broiled lamb chops. 

Boiled whitefish. 

Puree of peas or beans. 

Spinach. 

Lettuce. 

Cornstarch puddings. 

Gelatin puddings. 

Fruit sauce with sponge cake. 

Baked tapioca and rice puddings. 

FOR SUPPER 

Fish chowder. 

Cream soups. 

Crackers, bread or rice and milk. 

Toasted crackers or rolls. 

Stewed fruit. 

Milk or cocoa. 


In the October number meals for older 
school children will be described and a 
supplementary list of foods given. 
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Fruit Compotes 


By Marion Harris Neil 


OMPOTES are fruits preserved with 
very little sugar and made as they 
are needed; the fruits are blanched, 

a little sugar added for them to absorb 
and then they are put into dishes and the 
syrup poured over them. For the sake of 
appearance they are ornamented in divers 
ways with preserved fruits and sometimes 
covered with jelly. Great care should be 
taken to preserve the form and whiteness 
of the fruits and syrups. To preserve 
the whiteness of the peeled fruits they 
should be pared as rapidly as possible, put 
into a saucepan with the water or syrup, 
cooked only long enough to soften, ar- 
ranged in the dish and covered with 
syrup. 
Compote of Apples 

One pound of apples, one-quarter pound 
of lump sugar, one cup of water, the juice 
of half a lemon, a few drops of red col- 
oring. Put the sugar, water and lemon 
juice into a clean enameled saueepan and 
let them boil quickly for ten minutes. 
Meanwhile peel the apples, cut them in 
quarters and remove the cores. Throw 
the pieces into the boiling syrup and let 
them cook slowly until clear and tender, 
but not broken. Then remove the quar- 
ters of apple carefully, reduce the syrup a 
little and color it pink with the red col- 
oring. Arrange the apples on a glass dish 
and pour the syrup over. A little cream 
or custard served with the compote is 
a great improvement. If the apples are 
small, they may be cored and cooked 
whole. 


Compote of Melons 


Peel the melons, cut them into slices, 
remove the seeds, trim them and put into 
a saucepan with enough syrup to cover, 
add a small piece of cinnamon and let 
them simmer over a slow fire for a quarter 
of an hour, then remove the saucepan 
from the fire and let the contents remain 
for several hours in the syrup. Arrange 
the slices in a compote dish, pour the 
syrup over and serve. 


Compote of Pears 

Two pounds of pears, half a pound of 
lump sugar, two inches cinnamon stick, 
a few drops of red coloring, one cup cold 
water, juice of half a lemon, four cloves. 


Put into a saucepan the sugar, water, 
lemon juice, cloves and cinnamon stick; 
allow these to boil for fifteen minutes. Peel 
the pears, cut them in halves or quarters, 
according to size, remove the cores and 
stew them slowly until tender, from one 
to one and a half hours. When nearly 
ready add the coloring. Serve the pears 
in a glass dish, boil up the syrup, allow 
it to cool slightly, then strain it over the 
pears. Decorate the compote with strips 
of angelica. 


Peach Compote 

Pare three dozen ripe peaches. Make 
a syrup, then drop in the whole or sliced 
peaches, cook till tender, adding one inch 
of cinnamon and a few of the kernels 
which have been blanched. When ready 
lift out into a compote dish. Add two 
tablespoons of apple jelly to the syrup; 
allow it to boil until thick and strain it 
over the fruit. For canned peach com- 
pote boil the liquor from one ean of 
peaches, add three tablespoons of sugar, 
a few drops of lemon juice and three 
dozen raisins. Let all boil until it 
has boiled down to a thick syrup. Lay 
in the peaches, cook until the syrup be- 
gins to boil again, then pour into a glass 
dish and let cool. Serve with whipped 
cream. 


Grape Compote 

Take out the seeds from a bunch of 
grapes, put the fruit in cold water and 
let them boil; take from the fire, let stand 
covered some time and then drain. Put 
into boiling syrup and let them boil for 
fifteen minutes, and when they are cold 
put in compote dishes. Boil the syrup 
till thick and pour it over. 


Compote of Greengages 

Pick off the stalks, prick them all over, 
let them simmer in syrup till tender. 
Then serve. Add to the syrup a few 
drops of green coloring. 


Compote of Plums 

Wash sound plums and put them in a 
saucepan with enough water to just cover; 
cook till tender, then cook in boiling 
syrup for fifteen minutes. This takes 
away the bitter taste of the plums. Serve 
cold. 
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What to Eat in September 


Menus for Palatable, Wholesome Meals, for Two Weeks, -with 
Additional Dishes for Variety 


[Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Menu Recipes, which are marked respectively 
with the letter of the group to which they belong] 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


Baked apples 
top milk A 
Shirred eggs C 
Corn bread B 
Coffee E 


Dinner 


Country club 
chicken* C 
Sweet potatoes A 
Green corn G 
Tomato salad 
Macedoine of fruit H 
Coffee E 


Supper 
Toasted oysters* C 
Pear sauce A 
Cookies H 
Tea E 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


with 

milk B 

Chipped beef on 
toast E 
Coffee E 


Lunch 


and 


Cereal top 


or Supp 


Bean soup* A 
(from Italy) 
Crackers A 
Apple and nut 
salad F 
Cake H Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Pot roast of beef C 
Boiled potatoes A 
Gravy 
Jellied cucumbers E 

Mocha Bavarian 
cream H 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Bacon A Baked 
potatoes A 
Marvelous muffins*A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Succotash F 
toast* A 

Stewed crabapples A 

Light fruit cake H 
Tea E 


Fairy 


Dinner 
Pot roast sliced C 
Mexican sauce 
Panned potatoes 
Steamed squash 
Apple ple and 
cheese I « 
Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast 
Pears E 
baked in 
gravy C 
Graham bread A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 
Cream of potato 
soup A 
Graham toast A 
Peach shortcake I 
Cocoa A 


ad 


Eggs 


Dinner 
Casserole of lamb F 
Rice A 

Spiced peaches E 
Blancmange with 
caramel sauce H 
Small coffee E 


THURSDAY 


Breakfast 


Waffies and fruit 
syrup B 
Toast A 

Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 
Potato and egg 
salad F 
Bread and butter A 

Bermuda ginger 
cakes* B 
Cheese E Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Meat and vegetable 
hash F 
Hot rolls A 
Fruit salad A 
Crackers and 
cheese H 
Coffee E 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


Bananas A 
Cereal with 
milk A 

Rye gems B 
Coffee E 


top 


Luncheon or Supper 


Macaroni and 
nuts* F 
Toasted gems A 
Steamed apples with 
sweet sauce H 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Broiled butterfish C 
German fried 
potatoes A 
Creamed cucum- 
bers* A 
Lettuce G 
Baked pear sauce 
with cream H 
Small coffee E 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 


Peaches A 
Cream toast A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Fish souffle C 
Bread and butter A 
Apple fritters I 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Tomato bisque A 
Croutons 
Potato croquettes B 
Fried eggplant B 
Grapes and pears A 
Small coffee E 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


Apples E 
Veal cutlets C 
Stewed potatoes A 


Toast A Coffee E 
Dinner 
Roast shoulder of 
veal D 


Roasted potatoes A 
Pickled plums E 
Lima beans A 
Romaine salad G 

Macaroon 

pudding* H 


Supper 


Apple shortcakes F 
Celery and cheese A 
Cocoa A or Tea E 


MONDAY 


Breakfast 
Cereal and 

milk B 
Corn muffins B 

Coffee E 


top 


Luncheon or Supper 
Baked shell beans D 
French toast with 
fruit sauce H 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 
Veal cottage pie ¢ 
Corn A Beets FE 
Ginger pudding* I 
Small coffee E 


TUESDAY 


Breakfast 
Baked apples A 
Bacon A Rolls A 

Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 
Vegetable soup A 
Bread sticks A 
Sliced tomatoes E 
Graham pudding I 
Tea E 


Dinner 
Baked ham C 
Baked potatoes A 
Spiced grapes E 
Celery and apple 
salad A 
Ice cream with 
meringues I 
Small coffee E 


WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast 
Grapes E 
Cereal witi top 
milk B 
Muffins A Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 
Stuffed tomatoes © 
Pulled bread A 
Boiled rice and 
milk H 
Cocoa A 
Dinner 
Cream of corn 
soup A 
Toasted crackers A 
Sliced ham C 
Potato patties B 
Cabbage salad G 


Brown Betty I 
Small coffee FE 
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THURSDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal with top 
milk B 
Poached eggs on 
toast C 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Ham and lettuce 
sandwich F 
Plum compote A 


Cake H Tea E 
Dinner 
Hamburg loaf C 


Tomato sauce 
Maitre da’hotel 
potatoes A 


GOOD EATING 


Beet and string bean 
salad F 
Custards H 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


Creamed oysters C 
Plain muffins A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Hamburg loaf re- 
heated C 
Bread and butter A 
Chocolate pudding I 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Fried cod steaks D 
Sweet potatoes A 
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Boiled onions A 
Cucumbers E 
Plain cake H 

Small coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 
Smoked beef rabbit 
on toast* C 
Broiled tomatoes A 
Mocha cakes I 


SATURDAY Tea E 
Breakfast Dinner 
Melons A Baked beans D 

Minced ham C Brown bread* B 

Baking powder Cauliflower A 
biscuit A Apple whip H 
Coffee E Small Coffee Ic 


(a> These menus, while well balanced and adapt- 
ed for nourishment and good eating, are yet simple 
and economical. Families desiring a more elabo- 
rate bill of fare can readily use them as a founda- 
tion, adding dishes in accordance with the rules 


given. THE EDITORS. 


A List of Seasonable Foods 


{To secure variety in the foregoing or other meals of the month, choose any food which is found 


under the same group letter and substitute it for the one called for in the menu. 
making new menus, follow the letter groupings given in the menus which precede] 


Light, Heat-Giving Foods <A 


Peaches and cream 
Apple sauce 

Fruit compotes 
Preserved fruits 
Carameled apples 


Beans with butter 
sauce 

Artichokes with 
sauce 


Salads 

dressing 
Baked squash 
Escalloped corn 
Toasted muffins 
Cream soups 
Potatoes 
Sponge cakes 
Toast 


with oil 


Hearty, Heat-Giving Foods B 


Apple fritters 

Fried eggplant 

Hominy 

Cracked wheat 

Cereals cooked with 
fruit 

Oatmeal gems 

Nut bread 


Lyonnaise potatoes 

Green beans cooked 
with pork 

Potatoes stuffed 
with bacon 

Candied sweet pota- 
toes 

Chocolate pudding 


Light Tissue-Building Foods C 


Oysters broiled 
Crabs 

Clams scalloped 
Codfish 

Lobster 

Eels 

Bluefish 
Flounders 
Mackerel 

Perch 


Salmon 

Whitefish 

Broiled chops 
Roast lamb 

Broiled chickens 
Capons 
Guinea chickens 
Roast or boiled beef 
Eggs boiled in shells 
Omelet 


Hearty Tissue-Building Foods D 


Roast pork 

Breaded chops 

Casseroled beef 

Curried chicken with 
rice 

Hamburg loaf with 
bacon 


Veal loaf 

Fried fish 

Boston baked beans 
Lentil dishes 
Stuffed hearts 
Ragout of kidneys 
Liver and bacon 


In other words, in 


Appetizers £ 


Oyster cocktail 
Anchovy canape 
Pickles 

Spiced fruits 
Watercress 


** Complete ”’ 


Stews with dump- 
lings 

Egg or meat sand- 
wiches 

Salads with fish 

Eggs or meat on 
toast 


Olives 

Coffee 

Fruit punch 
Roman punch 
Fresh acid fruits 


Foods F 


Cheese dishes 
Escalloped dishes 
Bread and milk 


Hulled corn and 
milk 
Croquettes 


Cottage pies 


Foods Useful for Bulk G 


Turnips 
Cabbage 
Kale 
Peppers 
Chicory 
Lettuce 


Romaine 
Apples 

Pears 

Figs 

Bran cookfes 
Oatmeal muffins 


Light Desserts H 


Apple tapioca pud- 
ding 

Sponge cake with 
whipped cream 

Light cakes 

Boiled custards with 
fruit 


Fruit compotes 
Milk or water ices 
Baked apples 
Gelatin puddings 
Cornstarch puddings 
Fruit with cream 
Fruit salads 


Hearty Desserts J 


Bread and_ apple 
pudding 

Apple pie and cheese 

Steamed fruit pud- 
ding 

Chocolate pudding 

Mocha layer cake 


Shortcakes 

Jellied nuts 

Fruit cake 

German apple cake 

Lemon ple 

Compotes of 
with rice 


fruit 
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How to Follow the Menus 


[See the two pages directly preceding) 


PPLES are plentiful and cheap now, 
and are so good for one that every- 
one should eat all they can. If 

there is chicken left from dinner Sunday 
it will be good to use in sandwiches for 
the children’s school luncheons during 
the week. It may simply be salted, or 
mixed with chopped green peppers, or 
celery, or olives; any of these eombina- 
tions make delightful sandwiches. 

For luncheon Monday the bean soup is 
made of the left-over beans of Saturday. 
If these are not at hand an equally satis- 
fying soup may be made of half a eup of 
dried peas, soaked and cooked, or a half 
eup of lentils treated in a like manner. 

The children are going to school in this 
month, so meats that will make appetiz- 
ing sandwiches are given. Thin slices of 
well-flavored pot roast spread with a little 
new-made piceallili are delicious for the 
lunch box. Light fruit cake is highly ap- 
preciated when found in that box also. 

The pot roast reheated Tuesday in a 
sauce made of stewed tomatoes, onions 
and peppers, makes a new dish of it. The 
liquid the roast is cooked in makes an 
excellent gravy, which was served with 
it Monday night. Eggs are baked in half 
a cup of it Wednesday morning. 

For the casserole of lamb for dinner 
use a cheap piece from the neck. Stew 
it first, remove the bones, then prepare 
in the casserole with seasonings. 

The fruit syrup served with the waffles 
is left from canning. Plum syrup is de- 
licious, as it is somewhat acid. 

The dinner Thursday is very simple 
because it is the maid’s day out. The hash 
ean be prepared in the morning and be 
browned in a few minutes before dinner. 
The rolls are baked in the morning and 
simply reheated. A fruit salad is quickly 
prepared from apples, celery and bananas, 
placed in lettuce hearts and served with 
mayonnaise. The crackers should be 
heated and the cheese ripe and well fla- 
vored. 

If apples, quinees or pears are baked 
a long time in syrup in a easserole or 
beanpot they become a rich, dark red in 
color and a distinetive flavor is developed. 
Baked pears are served with cream for 
dinner Friday. 

Left-over fish mineed and mixed with 

* eggs beaten separately will make a soufile. 


Serve fresh fruit occasionally for des- 
sert at this time of year. It is so at- 
tractive and delicious that the pudding 
will not be missed. 

Add bacon to the croquettes to make 
them more hearty. 

To serve with the individual apple 
shorteakes at the second Sunday night 
supper, stuff the hollow side of short 
pieces of celery with slightly salted cream 
cheese. 

The left-over veal moistened with its 
gravy is placed in a deep dish, well cov- 
ered with mashed potato and browned in 
the oven for dinner Monday. Yellow 
and black corn are ripening at this time. 
Both varieties are very sweet. 

Pulled bread is made from a loaf fresh 
from the oven. The crust is eut and then 
the bread is pulled apart in more or less 
regular pieces. It is then returned to the 
oven, dried slowly, then browned. If not 
used at once, reheat before serving. 

Serve a boiled dressing with a beet and 
string bean salad. Pickled beets are good 
in this. One is served for dinner Thurs- 
day. 

If one wants an easily prepared dinner 
Sunday, a roast of beef can be served 
for dinner Saturday, and reheated Sun- 
day, enough potatoes cooked with it to 
be creamed Sunday, and vegetables that 
may be eaten raw served with it. Gela- 
tin puddings are prepared the night be- 
fore and are ready to serve by dinner 
time. 


Menu Recipes 


§ are marked with the letter of the group 
they belong. See Page 339.] 


Toasted Oysters C 
Cut homemade bread in slices quite 


(Reci 
to whic 


thick. Toast lightly on one side. S»read 
the toasted side with butter and add 
plenty of salt and mild pepper. Cover 
the buttered side closely with raw oysters, 
taken from and dripping with their own 
liquor. Lay on the other slice, buttered 
side next the oysters, and toast slowly 
until both sides are a rich brown and 
crisp. G. R. 
Sauce for Roast Oysters 

Heat together in a small receptacle but- 
ter and worcestershire sauce in propor- 
tion to suit the taste. Pour over the 
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oysters after they are roasted and taken 
from shell. 


Fairy Toast A 

Toast six slices of brown bread which 
have been cut as thin as a wafer and then 
_ stamped out with a biscuit cutter. When 

done a light brown dot with a tiny dot 
of butter and a grating of lemon rind. 
If the toast is hot the butter will melt 
and the rind will give a new flavor to the 
toast. I. M. W. 


Marvelous Muffins A 


Two eggs beaten very light, one table- 
spoon sugar, one teaspoon butter melted 
or soft, one cup pastry flour, two tea- 
spoons cream of tartar, one teaspoon soda 
sifted together with the flour and one cup 
sweet milk. Beat well together and bake 
in buttered gem pans. These are very 
soft, but delicious when baked in a fairly 
quick oven. I. L. P. 


Bermuda Ginger Cakes B 

Two eggs beaten light, one-half eup of 
molasses (Porto Rico), one-half eup of 
butter, one-half cup of sugar, one-half 
cup sweet milk, juice and grated rind of 
one large orange, two cups of pastry 
flour in which sift three-quarters teaspoon 
soda and one dessertspoon ginger. Bake 
in muffin tins in a moderate oven. I. P. 


Macaroni and Nuts F 


Cook macaroni till tender. Put a layer 
of macaroni in the bettom of a buttered 
baking dish, cover with a layer of 
chopped nuts, sprinkle with salt, place 
another layer of macaroni, then nuts, and 
continue till the dish is full. Pour over 
all a well-seasoned white sauce made of 
one cup boiling milk thickened with a 
teaspoon of flour. Sprinkle with crumbs 
and bits of butter and bake for one-half 
hour or longer. M. M. D. 


Smoked Beef Rabbit C 


One-quarter pound smoked beef, one 
cup tomato juice, one-third cup of grated 
cheese, two tablespoons melted butter, two 
eggs, a very little onion juice. Pick beef, 
add tomato juice; when very hot add 
onion juice and cheese. Cook thoroughly 
and add eggs well beaten. Serve on thin 
slices of buttered toast. S. L. A. 


Creamed Cucumbers A 

Two cucumbers are needed for six peo- 
ple. Slice cucumbers (not too thin) into 
water enough to cover them well, add 
one-half cup of vinegar, an even table- 
spoon of salt and let them stand one hour. 
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Then make the cream thus: Put one-half 
pint of cream into double boiler, two 
tablespoons of butter, dash of red pep- 
per, cook about ten minutes; thicken with 
two even teaspoons of flour, mixed with 
a little milk or cream. Put on back of 
stove to keep very hot. Put cucumbers 
into small white bag or cloth and squeeze 
hard till all the water is out, then turn 
into the hot cream, stir for a few minutes 
and turn into dish. Have them very cold 
when ready to serve. B. F. L. 
Ginger-Fig Pudding I 

One-half pound of crystallized ginger, 
one and one-half pounds of figs, two cups 
granulated sugar, five cups of water, 
pinch of powdered ginger. Cut the erys- 
tallized ginger and the figs in very small 
pieces. Let them simmer in five cups of 
water on the back of the stove all day, if 
possible; the longer the better. Add sugar 
and powdered ginger. Dissolve one- 
quarter box of gelatin in a very little 
cold water, and add to the mixture while 
hot. Put into mold and serve ice cold 
with whipped cream. H. J. 


Macaroon Pudding H 


Soak six macaroons in one-half eup of 
milk, Heat one pint of milk in double 
boiler, then add one egg, well beaten, two 
tablespoons of cornstarch, one-half tea- 
spoon salt and the macaroons. Stir well 
to make it smooth. Cook about twenty 
minutes, take from fire and add a little 
vanilla. Have ready the serving dish, 
lined with kalf a eup of sugar; pour in 
the pudding, covering with one-half cup 
of sugar. Cool before serving, covered 
with oranges cut in thin slices. Peaches 
may be used in place of the oranges. 
D. G. P. 


Dietetic Brown Bread B 


One and one-half cups graham flour, 
one-half cup bran, one-half teaspoon salt, 
one level teaspoon soda, scant half eup 
molasses, one and one-quarter eups hot 
water. Steam in baking powder tins. 
J. M. D. 


Country Club Chicken 


This is the way they are serving chicken 
at one of our country clubs this year, and 
it is so much better than chicken cooked 
in any other fashion that I venture to 
give it to the readers of Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING. Wash broilers or quite young chick- 
ens, cut them in halves or quarters if they 
be large enough, wipe them dry and dip 
each piece in beaten egg well seasoned 
with salt and pepper and mixed with 
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cream. Roll the pieces in very fine bread 
or cracker crumbs, very dry, and place 
them in a buttered pan and put it in a 
very hot oven for fifteen minutes, or until 
a light brown. The chicken should be 
generously dotted with butter before put- 
ting it in the oven. Now put the chicken 
in a hot kettle on a rack, cover and let it 
smother and steam about one-half hour 
or more till tender on a low fire. When 
ready to serve place chicken on a hot 
platter. Add half a eup of hot cream 
(for two chickens) to the gravy in a 
kettle and strain it over the chicken. This 
is especially delicious if the final smother- 


ing is done in a fireless cooker. Linda 
Hull Larned. 


Zuppa di Magro (This means soup with- 
out any meat in it) A 

One pound of big, white or red and 
white beans. Boil till tender, drain, pass 
through colander. Fry a little onion and 
a little tomato together and add to the 
beans. Add two quarts of boiling water 
and vegetables, all raw, cut rather fine— 
carrot, potato, white cabbage, celery, 
onion, parsley, lettuce. rice (if desired) ; 
in fact, almost any kind of vegetables, 
and cook all together. Salt to taste. 
Finally, before serving, add pieces of 
toast or fried bread. The whole must 
be very thick. M. M. D. 


Our Experiment Station 


The Goop Experiment 
Station is a place by no means uncomfort- 
able or uninteresting through the warm 
months. The members of the editorial 
staff are not averse to their eusto- 
mary duties as the “ poison squad ”—the 
persons on whom the Culinary Editor 
tries the recipes she is testing, in the 
shape of noon lunches. The excellent 
physical condition of the staff is eloquent 
testimony to the skill of the Culinary 
Editor and the quality of the dishes which 
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come beneath her serutiny and her hand. 

The Experiment Station has had many 
visitors during the summer, both women 
and men, from near and far. Visitors are 
always welcome. A guide is ready at 
the main entrance of the Myrick Building 


‘at 10 a mM and 3 Pp M. 


Several new articles have come to the 
Experiment Station of late. For ex- 
ample, a knife sharpener with a real 
grindstone that attaches to the edge of 
the table and ean be turned by one hand 
while the knife is held against the stone 
with the other. The office knives and 
shears are sharpened on this to the pro- 
found gratification of the editors. 

A water bottle of extra heavy rubber, 
without a seam, came in with such assur- 
ances of its strength that a two-hundred 
pound man from the advertising depart- 
ment stood upon it after it had been two- 
thirds filled with water, and tried to break 
it, but in vain. It appears to be as strong 
and good as before. 

There is a puree sieve and potato ricer 
which ean be attached to the edge of the 
table and the things rubbed through it 
by turning a handle. This is excellent for 
getting the seeds out of grape preserve. 

The !atest preserve jar has a handle at- 
tached to the bar that holds the cover on. 
This is a wide-mouthed jar, so it is easily 
filled, and the handle makes it so easy to 
carry when filled with hot fruit. 

A discovery has been made in the lab- 
oratory. Steel wool is a fine thing for 
cleaning pans and pudding dishes. It has 
been used for seraping paint and stains 
from woodwork. Why did we never think 
of using it in dishwashing before? 

The top of the chest of our latest fire- 
less cooker and the heat-retaining covers 
are all of a bright metal which will make 
it very attractive inadull kitchen. When 
testing this fireless, we cooked rice in 
it, then made a rice and eustard pudding 
to try the baking apparatus. This is a 
veritable cookstove, having stones that 
may be heated for baking and roasting. 


Index to Recipes in this Issue 


Bean soup (Italian style) 
Beefsteak 

Bread, dietetic brown 

Cakes, Bermuda ginger 
Cannelon of beef with macaroni 
Casserole of lamb 

Casserole of rice and chicken 
Chicken 

Chicken, country club 

Compote, grape 

Compote, peach 

Compote of apples 

Compote of greengages.............. 
Compote of melons 

Compote of pears 


Compote of plums 
Cucumbers, creamed 
Liver, calf’s 
Macaroni and nuts 
Muffins, marvelous 
Oysters a la Villeroi 
Oysters, toasted 
Pudding, ginger-fig 
Pudding, macaroon 
Rabbit, smoked beef 
Sauce for roast oysters 
Toast, fairy. 
Tongue with olives 
Vegetables 
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“‘ There are times when bad housekeeping is good housekeeping"* 


The Higher Housekeeping 


It Might Be Called the Easier House- 
keeping, or the Jollier Housekeeping 


When someone remarked to the late 
Charles A. Dana upon the hard work it 
must require to produce his brilliant 
newspaper, the Sun, he replied: “ Work! 
Why we have fun here, all day!” And 
they did. They made a great, fascinating 
game of their work, and their enjoyment 
radiated from their product. 

The Higher Housekeeping is not a 
grind; it is fun. It offers a wider range 
of knowledge and activity, opens up 
more avenues of interesting research, than 
many a manufacturing or selling business. 

The editor who finds his work a grind 
makes a dull newspaper, not a Sun; the 
housekeeper with an alert mind and the 
faculty known as judgment, will master 
her profession and find it fun: the alert 
mind will recognize the liberal education 
to be acquired in learning the duties, the 
judgment will tell what to slight in the 
interests of health and good sense, and 
what to do thoroughly, as well as when 
and how to do it with the least wear and 
tear. 

“Get your happiness out of your work, 
or you will never know what real happi- 
ness is.” 

There are times when bad housekeeping 
is good housekeeping. The house was 
made for man, not man for the house. 
The moment one feels one’s emancipation 
from the house and one’s mastery over 
it, that moment the housekeeping becomes 
an interesting and inspiring pursuit. 

There is something magical in the way 
in which work of any kind begins to yield 
pleasure as soon as one puts enthusiasm 
into it. 

Every business and profession is trib- 
utary to home-making. Did you ever 
stop to think of that? They all exist 
mainly for it. It therefore is the supreme 


profession. It ought to be the happiest. 
It is, when understood. 

The Calendar will aim to promote the 
Higher Housekeeping. 


The Fall Cleaning 


The cleaning in the fall need not be as 
energetic as that of the spring, especially 
if the house has been closed part of the 
summer. The walls need to be wiped 
down, the furniture dusted and wiped 
off, the floors and rugs cleaned. Draperies 
should be well aired before rehanging. 
Here is where the vacuum cleaner does 
good work. By applying the opening of 
the nozzle to the walls, floors or furni- 
ture, the stagnant air, dust and insect 
eggs are drawn through the tubes and 
pipes to a receptacle in which it is re- 
moved from the room. This is a partic- 
ularly sanitary way of cleaning. The 
dust is not sent circulating into the room 
to settle again and be removed from the 
other articles. It is removed at once from 
the article upon which it rests and is not 
encountered again. 

Those not blessed with one of these 
machines—families owning the electrically 
operated ones are enthusiastic over them— 
should wipe off the rugs, both top and 
under side, with a naphtha-dampened cloth. 
Wipe off the upholstery of furniture in a 
like manner. A bellows will blow the dust 
from tufts and will blow it from the 
crevices of wicker furniture. This work 
had better be done out-of-doors, if pos- 
sible. When the screens are to be put 
away, clean them thoroughly, then wipe 
well with oil to prevent their rusting dur- 
ing the winter. The windows should be 
cleaned then. Possibly the easiest way is 
to wipe them off with soft cloth wet with 
denatured alcohol, then polish with news- 
paper. 

When taking in the outdoor furniture, 
hang the mats on a line, and place the 
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rest of the furniture near and wash them 
well with the hose. If the day is clear 
they will dry quickly and can be put 
away. 


Fire ! 


Did the stove man forget to tell you 
how to build a fire in the range? It was 
his business to do it! 

It is easy—when you know how. 
Crumple some paper—a good deal—and 
place it in the clear grate, then put in 
some small bits of wood, then larger 
wood, nearly filling the firebox, and finally 
put on top a light sprinkling of coal. 
Have the lower front damper and the 
chimney damper open. Light the paper. 
When the fire has burned till the coal is 
burning, add more coal. When that is 
burning well, open the oven damper, so 
that the heat will cireulate around the 
oven before going up the chimney. To 
keep the fire burning brightly, add a 
little coal at a time, but never do this 
while baking cake or bread. 

In making the acquaintance of the 
range, observe, first, that here is a fire- 
box with two inlets of air, the draft and 
the cheek; the grate over the ashpan, 
whether revolving wholly or only in part; 
the oven; the oven draft; the chimney, 
chimney draft and check. The firebox is 
lined with brick, above which the fire 
must not come. In front, at the lower 
part of the firebox, is a door or slide which 
must be open when the fire is built to give 
it air and cause a draft. The door at 
the top of and in front of the firebox 
may be opened to insert a broiler. The 
slide in it is opened to admit air to burn 
off the gases when soft coal is burned. 
Often it is necessary to open this a little 
when a fire has been covered with fresh 
coal, to keep it. 

To keep a fire, free it from ashes 
underneath by turning the grate or rak- 
ing. Cover the fire with fresh coal, not 
filling above the bricks, close the lower 
front damper, open the upper front slide 
slightly, and if gas eseapes, as it will 
from some stoves, open the chimney 
damper a very little. 

By rubbing the stove each day when it 
is cold with a few drops of sweet oil or 
kerosene it may be kept black and clean, 
and food spilled is easily washed off, as is 
not the ease when a blacking is used. Be 
careful of the kind of stove blacking you 
use. Many women have been seriously 
burned by the explosion of stove blacking. 


Blacking which evaporates quickly or 
smokes considerably should be avoided. 
Only put a blaeking on the stove when it 
is cool—before lighting a fire is the only 
safe way. Buy your blacking of a 
reliable person and be sure it is not ex- 
plosive. 


Kitchen Ought-to-Haves 


The modern housewife is always sure 
that her kitehen and pantry are fitted with 
up-to-date labor-saving devices, so that 
when her new maid arrives everything 
will be ready for her. : 

A bread mixer is a modern necessity; 
a food grinder must be in every kitchen; 
half a dozen measuring cups, four of tin 
and two of glass, will insure an even 
measurement in the recipes; if a waftle 
iron is present the breakfast dish will be 
crisp and healthy instead of soggy and 
an aid to indigestion. 

Have either jars or cans distinctly 
labeled to hold rice, salt, cereals, ete. 
The light-weight small ice cream freezers 
are more easily handled and more econom- 
ical than the old, heavy ones. A fireless. 
cooker: would be highly appreciated by the 
maid, and the family also on the maid’s 
day out. The maid will make dishes more 
attractive if she has at hand the inex- 
pensive timbale and rosette irons, also 
a pastry bag, a butter cutter, potato lat- 
ticer, Julienne vegetable cutter, a puree 
sieve anc vegetable press. <A _ knife- 
sharpening machine would be a thing of 
joy. Have brushes for cleaning vege- 
tables. 

Have a good broom, a long-handled 
brush, a floor brush, carpet sweeper, 
whisk brooms and plenty of broom bags 
and dusters in their places. Have wooden 
and fiber pails, mop and a mop wringer. 
Finally, be sure that the maid’s room is 
comfortably and attractively furnished. 


THE following remedy for insomnia was 
learned by a nurse from an old German 
doctor: “ Put socks on the patient, then 
with a sponge and a bowl of water, thor- 
oughly wet them. Wrap each foot in a 
large piece of flannel or half a blanket, 
pinned, to protect the bed. The wetting 
is repeated as often as the patient wa- 
kens. When the socks are removed, rub 
= feet with aleohol and apply external 

eat. 


“Tr Arn’t never no use puttin’ up yer 
umbrell’ till it rains.’—Mrs Wiggs. 
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The Pea-Pod Boat 
By Emily Williams 


With sails of pink rose petals, 
Masts cut from the toothpick tree, 

And a eargo of nice white soapsuds, 
My boat puts out to sea. 


Its keel’s a smooth, green pea-pod, 
Its crew is three fat peas. 

So it sails across the bathtub, 
Till it reaches India’s seas. 


And there it loads with gold dust, 
With monkeys and with tea, 
Then safe across the bathtub 
My boat sails home to me. 


Miss Ethel, BS 


I—She Tells Her Mother How the Sink Was 
Cared for at School 


Is home science—“ household technol- 
ogy ”—mere book learning? 

Miss Ethel is a graduate from the 
course in household technology in a certain 
state university, with the proud degree of 
bachelor (!) of science, and the lessons 
she learned in the school kitchen and 
work rooms are proving of practical in- 
terest to her mother. For example, her 
mother introduced the question of the 
faucets and the eare of the sink. 

“Mrs Sampson tells me, Ethel, that 
she uses powdered chalk wet with vinegar 
to polish her faucets, and it shines them 
just as easy.” 

“Yes Mother, it does shine them eas- 
ily,” answered Ethel, “ but when we were 
there the other day I went into the kitchen 
for a glass of water. The long, straight 
pipes and the nose of the faucet were very 
bright, but just at the base of the handle 
was a bright green line, where the vine- 
gar was not washed off.” 

“That green substance is poisonous?” 

“ So the chemists tell us. I was think- 
ing our own pipes were looking pretty 
well lately. Don’t you think they do?” 


“Why, yes, they do. And you have - 


been doing all that work since you left 
school. What do you polish them with?” 

“JT just wipe them over every day or 
sc with a cloth wet with a little kerosene 
and then with a dry cloth, We were 
toid at school to use rotten stone and 
oil. mixed to a paste, but this is only nec- 
essary when the pipes have been neglected 
and allowed to get dark-colored. That 
soap you wet and rub on a cloth that 


leaves a white film is good when the pipes 
are dark. But anything acid, like vinegar, 
lemon or oxalic acid, ought not to be 
used, and ammonia is bad, too. I like 
the cloth wet with kerosene; it is so easy. 

“There is another thing we learned 
about the care of the sink. After the 
dishes are done and the pan and drainer 
washed and put away, the sink is scrubbed 
clean with a powder for friction, then 
rinsed and wiped as dry as possible. Two 
or three times a week we dissolved some 
washing soda, about a tablespoonful in 
two quarts of boiling water, and poured 
it through a funnel down the waste pipe. 

“ One day our pipe became stopped and 
the water wouldn’t run down. So the 
janitor was sent for, and he cleared the 
pipe with a little pump. He told us that 
our soda united with the grease already 
in the trap, and made soap that stopped 
the pipe. He then said if we would pour 
a little kerosene down a couple of times a 
week, and use our soda only once a 
week, our sink drain pipes would be 
kept clear. I have been pouring about 
half a eup of kerosene down the pipe 
every Tuesday and Thursday, and used 
the soda on Saturday. I always pour 
very hot water down the pipes a few 
minutes later to wash out the pipe, and 
then run a quantity of cold water down 
to leave the trap filled with fresh, clean 
water.” 

Ethel’s mother remembered this little 
chapter of household wisdom, and other 
mothers, and some girls and young wives 
who have not the advantage of schooling 
in household technology, may profit by 
it, too. 


Now Is the Time 


September is the time to think of the 
winter and spring flowers. Bulbs of 
narcissus, crocus, tulip and_ hyacinth 
should be potted this month and buried in 
the ground that they may make a good 
root growth before frost. Brought into 
a cool cellar, before they are frozen into 
the ground, and then brought up a few at 
a time, they will give a succession of bloom 
all winter. Tulips should not be brought 
up before the middle of January, or the 
first of February. Crocuses are also best 
left late, but Roman hyacinths and paper 
white narcissus may be brought into 
bloom for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

This is the time also to put out the 
bulbs for spring bloom. Scillas, snow- 
drops and many varieties of hyacinth, 
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nareissus and tulip give a succession of 
bloom from early March until the early 
perennials and annuals come into bloom. 
Starting them now gives a good root 
growth and insures vitality. 

Make a cold frame. A good, stout 
frame, with closely fitting glass will en- 
able you to carry pansies, perennial seed- 
lings, ete, over winter, and give them a 
tremendous start for the spring. Make a 
violet cold frame, even though it be a 
small one. See that it has good, rich soil, 
and start your violet cuttings now. By 
watehing that they do not get chilled as 
the weather gets colder, you will insure 
good growth, and by the latter part of 
March and early part of April your cold 
frame will be a delight to yourself and 
neighbors. 


A Working Library 


Manuals of housekeeping are not a 
luxury but a necessity—they save time 
and money and strength, paying for 
themselves many times over. The begin- 
ner should have, for example, two or three 
cook books. Some have the better meat 
dishes, others have very attractive des- 
serts, and so on. 

Books on cleaning are used a great 
deal; a certain copy of which we know 
opens by itself to the chapter on the re- 
moval of stains. Other well-worn vol- 
umes on the shelf are on the management 
of the income and on the hygiene of the 
house. 

Among the cook books—see that they 
have gingham covers which slip off easily 
and ean be washed !—are some old friends. 
Here is Marion Harland’s Complete Cook 
Book ($1.50), with its helpful, familiar 
talks. The Boston Cooking School Book 
($1.65) is a general utility volume. Mrs 
Rorer’s New Cook Book ($2) is used 
fully as much. Living on a Little 
($1.25), by Caroline F. Benton, is excel- 
lent. Variety and charming combinations 
in dishes are to be had from Linda Hull 
Larned’s Hostess of Today ($1.50). This 
is a favorite with women who entertain 
in a dainty manner. 

The Chemistry of Cooking and Clean- 
ing ($1), by Ellen H. Richards and S. M. 
Elliott, tells how to clean all fabries and 
all parts of the house, and how to remove 
stains. Household Hygiene ($1.50), by 
S. M Elliott, gives particular attention to 
the plumbing, heating and ventilating 
systems. Household Management ($1.50), 
by Bertha M. Terrill, shows how the in- 
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come is spent, and gives the proportions 
for each department of the household. It 
also shows how to keep the accounts. 

The Fireless Cook Book ($1.35), by 
Margaret Mitchell, now has a place, and 
has recipes for both large and small 
quantities. Food and Dietetics ($1.50), 
by Alice Peloubet Norton, gives the value 
of foods and the effects of the food in the 
dietary. Any of these books may be ob- 
tained by mail, postpaid, through the 
Goop Book Department 
upon receipt of price given. 


A Coal Story 


Mr Eprror—The very suggestive and 
instructive article, “ A Serious Leakage,” 
in the June number, reminds me of an 
incident that oceurred in a city in central 
Michigan. There were a dozen coal and 
wood concerns in the city and the rivalry 
between them was keen. For some years 
it was an open fight, but an enterprising 
fellow succeeded in getting the dealers 
together, and a “ gentlemen’s agreement ” 
resulted in a uniform, top-notch price. 
Each concern had its own seales and de- 
livered its wares in its own wagons. Now 
the city had a chief of police who was 
always around looking for trouble and 
of course continually finding it. Business 
in his line was slow one cold morning 
and his men needed exercise. Mr Chief 
noted the string of coal wagons on the 
streets and perhaps recalled a recent 
conversation with a neighbor relative to 
the apparent difference in the space oc- 
cupied by the last and the next to last 
tons of coal this neighbor had purchased. 
Quietly placing plain-clothes men where 
they would meet wagons from each coal 
yard, he gathered in before anyone 
could “leak,” wagons from every dealer 
but one, and the city scales were very 
busy for a short time thereafter. Every 
load, with one exception, was under 
weight; some of them were decidedly so. 
The man whose load was over weight 
should have been a favorite, but most 


’ people said it was his lucky day. E. G. J. 


How Many Huspanps, good and kind 
men, make Sunday a day for criticising 
the way the house is run, the manage- 
ment of the children, ete? I have known 
several capable, self-sacrificing wives and 
mothers who habitually went to bed too 
nervous and tired to sleep on Sunday 
nights because they had been corrected 
and criticised all day. Mrs M. 
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# ’Twas very sweet to be awakened by a 
dear little form nestling into my arms, or 
a little hand caressing my face, while a 
baby voice piped, “Mamma, I want a 
biket,” but it grew monotonous. Putting 
biscuits where they could get them meant 
crumbs in two beds and on the floor, so 
I thought of apples, which are much more 
hygienic before breakfast. And now I 
am often drowsily conscious of hearing 
that dear little motherly sister saying, 
“Did you find your apple, Billie? Here 
it is under your pillow. Mamma didn’t 
forget it.” Soon, the gnawing in their 
stomachs satisfied, they contentedly talk 
and sing till it is quite light. The apples 
have not only given the elders their morn- 
ing sleep, but have proven an excellent 
aid to the digestion of the children. 
Laurel. 

'7 Make certain that the family physi- 
cian approves the fruit used i in this way. 
The Editors. 


# In the June number someone recom- 
mends using tartar emetic to drive away 
red ants. Would it not be well to 
caution people in its use. Our local 
druggist objected to selling it because of 
its poisonous nature. He said that in 
appearance or even taste it could not be 
distinguished from rochelle salts, and 
strongly advised against its use. F. H. 

[* We hope that people label their 
packages from the druggists, especially 
those containing something for the re- 
moval of pests. Almost everything use- 
ful in this line is poisonous. The Edi- 
tors. 


# As anyone who has ever helped a rheu- 
matic patient knows, it gives the patient 
great pain to be moved ever so slightly, 
yet it must be done, as, owing to the 
slope of the pillows, the patient gradually 
slides in a heap toward the foot of the 
bed. Our physieian told us to have four 
~people take hold of the under sheet, two 
on each side, one at the head and one near 
the foot, and simply slide the sheet right 
up with the patient on it, until her head 
is up at the top of the bed again. A 
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heavy person can be moved in this way 
with no strain to anyone, even if just two 
people are working. A. H. F 


# A friend of mine sent us the news of 
the arrival of her second baby in the 
name of his two-year-old brother. The 
idea “took” among her friends. She 
wrote on the backs of her visiting ecards: 
“Tommy Chatwell Howard announces 
the presence of his brother, John Her- 
bert, at home since Mareh third, at 71 
Maple street, Los Angeles, California.” 
M. W. D. 


# Cut a strip of dark cloth or felt three 
inches wide and long enough to reach 
around the right-hand end of the table 
of your sewing machine. Draw the ends 
together underneath as tightly as you 
ean and fasten to the table with tiny 
tacks. As you take the pins from your 
work, stick them into the cloth slanting, 
or if hurried, simply lay them on. They 
will not roll off and give one the bother 
of picking them up, as is usually the 
way. Then, too, one has pins always at 
hand when wanted. L. R. T. 


# Use a small bicycle pump when sweep- 
ing the stairs, for it will blow the dust 
out of all the sharp corners. It is also 
very useful in cleaning around the “ but- 
tons ” in upholstered furniture. G. D. H. 


© Our cook was extremely untidy, but 
she prepared such delectable dishes and 
was so amiable with the children that I 
determined on a cure rather than a dis- 
missal. I took from my handy box half 
a dozen large trunk tags and proceeded 
to fasten one to the knob of the always- 
open bread box, another to the handle of 
the fly sereens, which were never closed 
at the bottom, another to the key of the 
closet door, untidily ajar; in fact, I 
tagged all the “ not-as-they-should- be’s. 
I gathered in full view on the kitchen 
table all utensils found out of place, or 
improperly cleaned. Not a word passed 
between us on the subject, but after a 
while I was able to remove the tags and 
still have a tidy room, while the nightly 
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collection of pots and pans gradually 
dwindled to nothing, and my bright lit- 
tle kitchen is once more a pride and a 
joy. M. K. 


© A pasteboard box may be fastened to 
the wall of the kitchen and divided into 
three compartments marked, respectively, 
“ Breakfast,” “ Luncheon ” and “ Dinner.” 
Each member of the household may drop 
into any of the compartments a written 
request containing the name of some 
particular dish for which he may be 
hungry. In this way the mother re- 
ceives ideas, or at least knows that she 
is giving the family what they particularly 
desire. C. H. A. 


# A few days ago I heard some ladies 
complain that the tape in underwear was 
a nuisance in that it was always pulling 
out. When I remarked that I avoided 
such troubles by tacking it firmly to the 
garment in the center of the length, they 
exclaimed: “Something learned!” Per- 
haps there are “others.” Mrs A. K. H. 


# For a convalescent child who objects 
to taking nourishment I put some kind 
of a surprise on the underside of the 
glass from which milk or cocoa is to be 
taken. This surprise, which can only be 
seen when the glass is empty, takes the 
form of a dime or penny, a tiny square 
of sweet chocolate or even a pretty pic- 
ture. The food is quickly “ downed” 
in anticipation of what will appear 
through the empty glass. The surprise 
is easily held in place with a touch of the 
white of an egg. S. I. 


# A trained nurse told me of a very 
expensive sereen she had seen of German 


make, and for my second baby I tried 
to work out her suggestion inexpensively. 
I bought a small clotheshorse; the out- 
side I covered with flowered chintz; the 
inside I lined with white oileloth on which 
I stitched pockets of various sizes and 
shapes designed to hold vaseline, boric 
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acid, powder, sponge, soap, ete. The 
sereen was a great success. Anything wet, 
oily or dirty could be put into the pockets. 
It was more convenient than a basket. 
The oilcloth could be wiped off and the 
screen was always pretty and dainty. 
M. W. C. 


# Here is the way an ingenious nurse 
improvised a telltale mirror that afforded 
an invalid much pleasure by enabling 
her to see from her bed the passers-by 
in the street. She attached a small hand 
mirror in a perfectly vertical position 
by slipping rubber bands around at top 
and bottom to a good-sized bottle, which 
she filled with water to make it heavy 
enough. This was placed on the window 
sill and the invalid herself could turn it 
to adjust it at the proper angle, or slide 
it up and down the bottle whenever she 
changed her position. C. W. B. 


# I often wished to use coffee and lard 
cans for storing other groceries, but found 
getting the lids off such a trying and 
often nail-breaking process that I almost 
gave up in despair. I finally discovered 
the patent kettle-lid knobs, which ean be 
bought anywhere and are easily fitted to 
the refractory lids. Mrs A. J. M. 


# My husband bought several shaving 
brushes; and all alike, no matter what 
they cost, shed a lot of bristles every time 
he shaved. Finally he put some bicycle 
rubber cement into the bristles in the 
butt of the brush and after it got dry 
he had no further trouble with bristles 


coming out. The brush should be thor- 
oughly dry when fixed. In fact, it is 
best to fix a new brush before it is wet 
at all. L. F. C. 


# The whites of three eggs were left un- 
used after the baking. These I put into a 
shallow dish and let stand uncovered. 
They dried completely and were removed 
from the dish in the form of erystals. A 
week later, when making a cake requiring 
whites of eggs, I added a sufficient quan- 
tity of water to make what I believed to 
be the original bulk, let stand until dis- 
solved and beat them up as stiff and dry 
as though freshly opened. S. M. F. 


© “The children have diphtheria,” said 
the doctor, “and I want you to take all 
precautions. See that your hair is ecov- 
ered every time you enter the sick room. 
Make yourself a cap, not of old goods, 
but of any new cloth that is shiny and 


slippery, like silesia, so that the germ- 
bearing dust may have less chance to cling 
to the goods. Instead of washing it, 
burn it up, and fashion another cheap 
new one.” W. D. 


@ My one-hole fireless cooker we use in 
camp as a refrigerator. Among the things 
we keep in it is baby’s condensed milk. 
M. M. L. 


# Just before time to dress for an even- 
ing party I found that the white taffeta 
petticoat of a last-year’s gown was too 
wide and too noisy to use under a skirt 
of recent style. Remembering that taf- 
feta loses its “life” if laundered, I be- 
gan to use a very hot electric flatiron. 
As a result the silk beeame noiseless, 
soft and clinging. Rustling taffeta pet- 
ticoats are sold now at greatly reduced 
prices, and are a good investment, with 
this treatment to make them soft and 
quiet. A. B. W 


# When my friend was convalescing 
after pneumonia, her hair was very much 
matted and it was thought best to eut 
it off for fear that it would tax her 
strength too much to comb out the tan- 
gles. Her husband solved the difficulty 
by using a wooden clamp which he found 
in the boys’ tool ehest. This he fastened 
close to her head and worked away at 
the snarls without causing the least pull 
or fatigue to the patient. F. C. 


# To prevent the cracking of the silk in 
the folds of silk petticoats, I press mine 
out with a hot iron after having worn 
them three or four times. This will take 
out the folds completely and the new 
folds will form in different places. Con- 
sequently the silk will wear out evenly 
as the proverbial “one horse shay.” 
W. H. 


# A college graduate is our teacher this 
year, and the improvement in the chil- 
dren’s carriage is so noticeable that I 
asked her how she effected a radical 
change in one term. Her answer was: 
“T insist that the children sit squarely 
on their spines—no slumping in the seats 
allowed. I have five minutes of light 
stretching calisthenies every hour. When 
standing, the boys and girls are in- 
structed to try and look over an imagi- 
nary fence without raising the heels from 
the floor. In that way their chests are raised 
and every muscle falls into its proper 
place and the child does not tire quickly.” 
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That whole class was as erect as a squad 
of well-drilled soldiers, and the slow, 
heavy tread of the Indian children had 
become as springy as their barefooted 
ancestors. Our two little Chinese beau- 
ties ceased to shuffle, and the careless 
happy-go-lucky Mexicans were as alert 
as our American children. That very 
day I tried the two rules on my tired 
stooped self, and thankfully pass them 
on to weary mothers. M. S. G., Cal. 


# The problem of bringing the lighted 
birthday cake into the dining room is 


solved. My husband cut out a smooth 
board 18 by 10 inches in size. One-half 
inch from each side and one and one-half 
inches from each end he bored three- 
eighth inch auger holes, one and one-half 
inches apart. One inch inside this row 
of holes he made another similar row, 
but the holes are placed so as to come 
half way between the first row of holes. 
On the ends he made two more rows in 
the same manner. So the board has holes 
for seventy-eight candles around a plain 
seven-by-ten-inch space for the cake. 
The board is enameled white and we have 
found it both pretty and convenient, for 
by putting the candles in the board there 
tallow dropping onto the cake. 


# TI use a gas stove exclusively, and I 
used to have great trouble in burning 
eake on the bottom, such as fruit cake, 
that required a slow oven. My husband, 
with a pair of metal shears, cut a piece 
of tin exactly the size of my cake pan. 
This extra bottom gives just the right 
amount of protection. M. G. B. 


* My mother, away back in the New 
England states, wished in every letter 
that she might do something in her idle 
hours to help me. One day when doing 
the finishing stitches on a little dress I 
thought what she could do: make but- 
tonholes. In nearly every letter now is a 
fold of some firm white material with a 
row of nicely made buttonholes. I hem 
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the edge of the little waist, sew the strip 
of buttonholes underneath, and lo! they 
are all made. One ean purehase button- 
holes “ by the yard ” at some of the stores, 
but they are machine made and not nearly 
so nice as those Mother takes such pleas- 
ure in doing for her grandchildren across 
the continent. Maybe this will suggest 
to someone a way of helping or being 
helped in spite of distance. M. W. S. 


@ TI always thread my sewing machine 
with white thread and move it near to the 
ironing board on ironing day. When an 
article that can be.mended upon the ma- 
chine is ironed it is mended at once. The 
ironing takes a little longer, but when it 
is completed a great deal of the mending 
is done, too. I. B. 


# Dry batteries are expensive, so on our 
bell cireuit we use those discarded from 
our automobile, with perfectly satisfac- 
tory results. Almost any garage owner 
is glad to give these old batteries away. 
Yvhen taken from the ear they will test 
about “10” and are of sufficient strength 
to run a bell for a long time. A. P. B. 


# On our stair landing hangs on the 
wall a green felt bulletin board. An 
empty picture frame, 18 by 20 inches, 
covered with green table felting, answers 
the purpose admirably. A row of pins 
decorates the top edge and a pad and 
pencil are tacked to the window frame, 
near by. All sorts and conditions of 
family notices are pinned to this board. 
The busy house mother pauses a moment 
to put up a “notice” that would other- 
wise be forgotten. Telephone messages 
for absent members are recorded here, 
as well as the wit and humor of the fun- 
loving patrons. In this conspicuous 
place a message is never overlooked. 
When a traveler returns home words of 
welcome are pinned to this board, often- 
times with added quips and jests for his 
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especial benefit. If a game of tennis is 
lost the loser casts a glance at “ our bul- 
letin board,” sure to find comment for 
his or her special benefit. H. D. B.. 


# Odd buttons and loose hooks and eyes 
that find their way into one’s workbasket 
are convenient to have always at hand. 
I find a very useful holder in a large 
safety pin. Slip on the buttons, hooks 
and eyes, close the safety pin, and you ~ 
have everything handy, easily seen and 

always in order. H. J. 


# At my sewing machine I use a type- 
writer’s chair, the kind which turns like 
a piano stool and which has a comfort- 
able back. This allows me to turn to my 
cutting table without rising, and, by hav- 
ing it regulated to just the right hight, 
I can operate the pedal of the machine 
with less fatigue. M. N. D. 


# I put a piece of tape under the buttons 
when making my children’s clothes, and 
am not troubled with buttons pulling out 
and making holes in the garment. I 
sometimes use the tape on the buttonhole 
side, too, and it protects the side that 
has the most strain. J. M. W. 


# In our family, where no maid is kept, 
we have many scrap baskets. This leaves 
no excuse for their not being used. Each 
morning it takes only a few minutes be- 
fore school for one of the boys to carry 
about a bushel basket lined with canvas 
and emptying into it the serap-basket con- 
tents. Mrs R. 8. 


# <A piece of coarse sandpaper on the 
end of the ironing board is a help in keep- 
ing the iron free from roughness. A hot 
iron rubbed over a piece of pine or cedar 
bough, having the needles still on, will 
rival in smoothness one upon which even 
— beeswax has been used. 
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**Did --cid you come out of the verses to be a picture ?”” 
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